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AST issues of Tur Lire or THE Spirit have contained several 
articles on the possibility of living a contemplative life while 
remaining in the lay state. In particular the Pope’s encour- 
agement of ‘Secular Institutes’ in his Provida Mater Ecclesia 
was considered in relation to the contemplative ideal; for 
although the papal document is intended for lay organisa- 
tions directly concerned with the active life and active apostolate 
it does also set the seal of approval on the general idea of living a 
specially dedicated form of life while remaining in the world. 
Beneath the surface of ordinary catholic life today there is such 
a turmoil of enthusiasm for some sort of religious life in the world 
that the Provida Mater Ecclesia marks the beginning of a new era 
in the religious life of the Church. And as one minor consequence 
of all this the Editor has received many comments both of approval 
and of criticism of the articles mentioned above. Among the com- 
ments it would therefore seem desirable for the assistance of those 
-aspiring to such a type of contemplative life to select a few con- 
structive criticisms. By this means we hope to assist the hesitant 
or the faltering or the dubious to understand what is implied. 

It is easy as well as necessary to begin by describing the ideal in 
which lay people may group themselves with a view to assisting 
each other to lead lives of prayer parallel with the lives of those 
within the cloister. But when it comes to the stage of working the 
ideal out in practical detail many obstacles appear and the higher 
and more desirable the ideal the greater will be the practical diffi- 
culties. Among correspondents have been those who have already 
tried to lead a regulated contemplative life while sticking to their 
posts in civilian life and their experience is of value. For instance, 
one of the greatest difficulties for those who have attempted this 
sort of thing is that of time. 
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To adopt a mode of life which is progressively contemplative 
seems to demand a considerable amount of time every day. Con- 
tributors have suggested that the whole divine office could be 
managed every day and that anything up to two hours should be 
spent at Mass and mental prayer. Against this it has been urged 
that professional and manual workers alike cannot gather so much 
time for prayer, and it is argued that such estimates are based on 
the false idea that people who earn their living spend several hours 
a day in recreation. For married people of course the amount of 
spare time is reduced practically to nothing if they have to work for 
their living; but even the single man or woman besides working hours 
has the hours of travel to and from work, domestic duties, shop- 
ping, etc., and prayer and the spiritual life are not things which can 
be attended to entirely in a state of relaxation. Here is the day of 
a Welfare Worker wishing to lead a contemplative life: 

6.30 a.m. Rise, short morning prayers. 


7.0 Mass followed by breakfast, etc. 
8.0 Set out for work. Travel used for Prayer, Little Office, 
BwOo, Il le se. - 


9.15-5.30 Working hours. ? hr. for lunch. 

5.30-6.45 Travel—Prayer, Spiritual Reading. 

7.0 Supper and necessary jobs till 9.0. 

9.0-10.380 Spiritual Reading, Prayer, etc. 

A strenuous life demands seven or eight hours sleep and when a 
man or woman lives at the high pitch suggested in the above horary 
he will find it difficult to maintain it over a long period. The point 
of the legislation for Secular Institutes is that a quasi-religious life 
should be open to those who earn their living, it is not intended 
merely for those who do not have to work. And this means that 
a member's average day will often demand eight hours or more 
for neutral work or things connected with it. Time, then, is a serious 
difficulty, though the nature of the work of course plays a great 
part in this aspect of the problem. 

Then the organisation of an ‘Institute’ is essential to the life of a 
lay contemplative because otherwise the dangers of becoming self- 
centred, conceited or censorious are overwhelming. Those who are 
attracted by such a life are usually desirous of hecoming ‘solitaries’ 
at once. One has written, ‘I wonder whether the attempt to bring 
these solitaries into line with the Religious Life in its highly 
developed form is as sound as it looks?’ And certainly at first sight 
the extremes of the full religious life on the one hand with its organ- 
isation of vows and rules and on the other the lonely working man 
or woman striving to live constantly in the presence of God do not 
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seem designed to meet and intermingle. An institute means a central 
house where members may be trained according to the spirit of the 
vows and the ways of prayer and penance. But how can a man who 
has begun his career interrupt it in this way? And if it be modelled 
on the full religious life how can he avoid falling between two stools, 
becoming neither a monk nor a professional man? 

‘All must be done under obedience’, to quote again, ‘but if those 
exercising the obedience are trying to make the solitary into a 
“sort of” religious, may it not be that unfruitfulness will result?’ 
The questions of poverty and the degrees of withdrawal from the 
world are also raised, and this, too, belongs to the possibility and 
nature of Jay organisation for the purpose of encouraging prayer 
and penance in a corporate way. 

To this and similar difficulties the main solutions are the same. 
First of all it must be remembered that what is proposed is a very 
special type of vocation. It is not offered to every individual 
Catholic as the more or less necessary way of living the life of 
prayer. It is a specialised way of contemplation. And like all special 
vocations it can only be regarded as a personal call to one whose 
circumstances permit it. Thus married people with a family have 
their own special vocation which does not permit them to seek an 
extraneous way of prayer in an Institute. And certain types of 
employment also by the extent to which they occupy the person 
will prevent an organised contemplative life. For this reason the 
problem of time will often be a guide as to whether a man is called 
or not to such a life. If the minimum of time can be found without 
danger of strain, if opportunity can be found for short periods at 
some place of ‘novitiate’ then a person may regard these as external 
_signs suggesting the possibility of a vocation. 

It is a new form of life and’it would certainly be a great mistake 
to impose upon the new lay group the system and ideas, even though 
in modified forms, of the old style of religious life. It is already 
more than difficult to continue the religious life in its older dress 
even for those wholly given to it; it would ruin the new Institute 
to try to make monks and nuns of its members. An organisation 
built up on the spirit of obedience and humility is most certainly 
required in order to prevent the inevitable evil of conceit and 
separation if attempted without direction and co-operation. But 
the distinction between life and state must be emphasised and 
worked upon; for the ‘state’ is the organisation built up hitherto 
by public vows and habits and special types of rule. The state of 
perfection so far established is fashioned according to the circum- 
stances of a Christian milieu, and as such it has to be modified at 
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least in accidentals as the milieu changes. But the life is the same 
in ideal for all. The spirit of obedience, of chastity and of poverty 1s 
not the special property of ‘religious’ but of all who belong to the 
Christian religion. The way of contemplation is open to all and is 
in one form or another the vocation of all. The progress of the soul 
in the spiritual life is in general the same, a progress, a growth, 
developing towards the perfection of vision in heaven. 

Thus the solitary life in the normal Christian development can 
come only after the Christian has practised the social virtues. He 
cannot begin as a solitary, and so he must have some sort of training 
and direction first, and some life within the confines of a com- 
munity. Contemplative gifts can only fruitfully develop after, or at 
least in conjunction with, a strongly ascetic life of penance. This 
Christian way of life has been organised in a special way in the 
‘state’ of perfection proper to religious. Now the same life seeks a 
new organisation, a new state, which will be proper to ‘Secular 
Institutes’. It should therefore be possible to organise a ‘state’ in 
which the ordinary mundane work of a secular job could become 
part of the ascetic training leading to contemplation. In this way 
the amount of spare time necessary would at first be limited. It 
would be against the ordinary progress of Christian ‘life’ to begin 
as a contemplative in the world with hours spent on one’s knees. 
In the first stages there is much to be done, and activity pre- 
dominates. Here, as in many other directions, training would be 
urgently required, and a training proper to this new and specialised 
state of Christian life. 

It would seem urgent, therefore, for those who are intent upon 
this contemplative way in secular life to settle down to study the 
essentials of Christian life including the spirit of the counsels of 
perfection, but to forget the particular forms which the organisation 
of states has so far taken. Christians are sufficiently aware of those 
as it is. It is always easier to remember the static exterior organisa- 
tion, and thus to forget the interior life. Difficulties, then, must 
be measured by the rule of Christian life after having made clear 
its distinction from the Christian state. - 

An interesting supplement to La Vie Spirituelle has recently 
appeared under the general title of Les Adaptations de la Vie 
Religieuse. As well as the general treatment of the problems of 
modern religious life there is a short discussion on Communautés 
Laiques which consists of a description by two young women of 
their particular mode of life in a lay organisation. Thus ‘Claude’ 
says that she was seeking to establish ‘a contemplative life, a silent 
witness of the Christian work and love in the midst of the poor of 
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the world’. The Supplement evidently has an appeal to those inter- 
ested in the question of religious life and the special form of 
Christian life for laymen. 


Dopey PE LHEREBRORESPEREECTE: 


BY 
AUSTIN FLANNERY, O.P. 


§ {A/S sf] E use the word ‘perfect’ in so many contexts that it is 
f ff easy to lose sight of its etymological meaning (‘per’, 
aN thoroughly, ‘facere’, to make). We need to look to its 
GSD roots in order to understand St Thomas’s use of the term. 
aia He speaks of ‘first perfection’ and ‘second perfection’ 
(I. 78. 1). ‘First perfection’ is God’s gift to every man 
as he enters upon this life; he has a nature which is perfect, 
‘thoroughly-made’, in that it lacks none of the finely-adapted facul- 
ties proper to a rational being. Activity is the very raison d’etre of 
these faculties and in bestowing them on a nature God imparts to it 
the ability to act, to operate. He who ‘created heaven and earth’ 
has been prodigal even of his power, since he willed to create a world 
which should mirror his omnipotence as well as his goodness. God 
could have fashioned the universe as something already fully perfect 
and therefore changeless, had he not wished that its beauty should 
be not merely static, like that of a great painting, but full of life and 
_movement, in which the component parts contribute actively to the 
beauty of the whole. Hence it is that every creature is created per- 
fect ‘substantially’ and is granted the power to achieve the further 
and accidental perfection to which God has destined it. 

God, as the architect of the universe, has to direct the activity of 
his dynamic creature towards the accomplishment of his vast design. 
This he does by assigning to the hierarchy of created agents a 
corresponding hierarchy of ultimate ends, so that each agent in 
attaining its appointed end makes its contribution to the beauty of 
the whole, ‘Second perfection’, the ‘making’ of oneself, which God 
hag placed in the power of the creature, consists in the very activity 
by which it attains its ultimate end. (I. 73. 1.) God ordained that 
men, the noblest work of his hands, should achieve the highest per- 
fection and should achieve it in being united with himself. Now ‘It is 
charity which unites us with God’, St Thomas tells us. “He that 
abideth in charity abideth in God and God in him’. (IH-IT. 184. 1.) 
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Our Lord himself gives more explicit teaching on this point. In 
reply to the question, ‘Master, which is the great commandment in 
the law?’, he says. quoting from Deuteronomy and Leviticus, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart and with thy whole 
soul and with thy whole mind. . . . Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. On these two commandments dependeth the whole law 
and the prophets’ (Matt. 22, 36-40). The love of which the command- 
ment speaks is the love of friendship, based on our sharing in God’s 
divine life. We are commanded to love God primarily, since he is the 
source of this life, and ‘after him our neighbour’, as one who joins 
with us in sharing the divine life. ‘With thy whole heart .. .’ St 
Thomas tells us that ‘whole’ in this context implies perfect love 
(Perf. Vit. Spir. cap. IV). However, this does not mean that God 
demands more than is possible to mere humans. There is no absolute 
objective standard to which it binds; the subjective conditions of the 
individual man must be taken into consideration, as his personal 
perfection depends on his personal capacities. 

The prototype is the divine love. God loves his own essence wholly, 
with a twofold plenitude or fulness, a plenitude both of God loving 
and of God loved (II-IT. 184, 2). In other words, not only does God 
bestow on himself all his love, but that love answers completely to 
his infinite capacity for being loved. Such plenitude is not possible 
to any creature; the charity of even the highest angel falls infinitely 
short of the lovableness of the deity. However, the angels’ love for 
God is a plenitude, a plenitude in relation to angelic nature. St 
Thomas calls it “perfectio secundum naturam’—perfection according 
to the capacities of the lover’s nature—and adds that this is possible 
to man, but not in this life. He describes this fulness of love in man 
as when man’s whole heart [all his affective powers] is actively and 
continually directed towards God (II-II. 24. 8). The wholehearted 
and unceasing consecration which this implies is not possible to man 
during this present life. The effects of sin render men legs sensitive 
to the appeal of things of the spirit and more prone to turn away from 
God to lower things. Moreover, much time and interest and energy are 
necessarily devoted to the very struggle for existence—in the fields, 
factories, offices of day to day life. Furthermore the ‘infirmity of the 
present life’ entails that we spend a considerable time in sleeping, 
eating and the like. Lastly, the fact that ‘the corruptible body is a 
load upon the soul’ makes the perfecting of charity impossible in this 
life, for it prevents the soul from seeing ‘the divine light in its 
essence’, and this vision is required to perfect charity. (De Caritate, 
Leal O)e 

These factors, coupled with the laws of growth and development 
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to which we are subject, give its specific character to our quest for 
perfection. Charity itself, the power of loving God, is bestowed upon 
us from above. Our part in the process consists in removing the 
hindrances and barriers to love. Now, since charity cannot co-exist 
with mortal sin, it follows that observance of the commandments is 
essential to the preservation of charity. Keeping the commandments 
to the extent of avoiding mortal sin ensures a certain degree of 
charity, and obviously all are obliged to have charity in this its 
lowest measure which is called ‘essential perfection’. However, our 
obligations extend much further; essential perfection is only a 
starting point. 

As we have said, the obstacles set up by the exigencies of our 
present life obstruct the full scope of charity. The removal of these 
obstacles is a gradual process, subject to the growth and development 
to which we are subject. Consequently, to fulfil the precept of charity 
takes on the character of a ‘tending towards’ fulfilment. ‘Not that I 
have already won the prize, already reached fulfilment. I only press 
on...’ writes St Paul. (Philipp. 3, 12). His metaphor of running a 
race expresses admirably the nature of our obligation to perfection. 
We are not obliged to a definite measure of perfection, we are obliged 
to run a course of which the starting point is ‘essential perfection’ 
and the finishing-post is the full perfection of which our nature is 
capable. St Thomas’s terminology expresses the same truth in 
another way and points out the real difference between angelic per- 
fection and the perfection expected of us in thig life. All created 
perfection is relative and St Thomas relates angelic perfection to 
something static and definite, labelling it ‘perfection according to 
nature’. Human perfection, however, he relates to something fleet- 
ing and indefinite—to time, which is ever moving forward. Obviously, 
however, the yardstick is not merely ‘time’. The phrase ‘perfection 
according to time’ really means perfection according to our nature’s 
capacity at any given stage in our development, 


The precept imposes an obligation of tending towards the full 
‘perfection according to nature’ as to an ultimate end, even though 
we can only attain to it in heaven. A man’s chosen end in life exer- 
cises, to the extent to which he really chooses it, a magnetic attrac- 
tion on all his activities and limits his pursuit of all other objects. 
Nothing, however, limits his pursuit of the ultimate end; it takes on 
a ‘quasi-ad-infinitum’ character pressing all his energies into its ser- 
vice. Aristotle exemplifies this in the Politics by saying that if a man 
makes the accumulation of wealth hig aim in life he will amass riches 
‘quasi ad infinitum’ and his passion for money will impose limits on 
his pursuit of all other objects. Similarly if we accept growth in 
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charity as the purpose of our lives, our quest of perfection will like- 
wise assume a ‘quasi ad infinitum’ character and all other aims will 
decrease in their importance. 


This notion of growth in charity ad infinitum presents some difh- 
culty. But if we examine the respective parts played by man and by 
God in that growth, we shall be on the track of a solution. Man's 
part, as we have said, is to remove the obstacles to love, and this 
cannot be fully accomplished during the present life. The fact that 
something further will always remain to be done guarantees the ‘ad 
infinitum’ character of the quest. God infuses charity into our souls, 
but that we grow in the love of God implies not that he adds to our 
charity, but that he makes it more intense and subjects the soul more 
completely to it. Charity becomes more and more wholly the ‘act’ of 
the soul (II-II. 24. 5) driving out imperfections, for it is “a con- 
suming fire’. This growth can go on ad infinitum because human 
charity is a participation in God’s infinite love, infused into our souls 
by his infinite power and because every increase in charity stimulates 
in the soul a capacity for further increase (II-I]. 27. 7.)! 


Not only does our Lord put us in mind of the nature of our “second 
making’, he also shows us the instruments best adapted to it. In 
answer to the rich young man’s request for counsel, he says: “If thou 
wilt be perfect, go sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
come follow me’ (Matt. 19, 21). St Paul, for his part, tells the 
Corinthians: ‘He that is without wife is solicitous for the things that 
belong to the Lord, how he may please God’ (1 Cor. 7, 32). On the 
other hand the natural law dictates that men should busy themselves 
with the things of this life, should own property, should marry and 
give in marriage. Is there then to be a conflict between the counsels 
and the natural law impressed on men’s minds by God? God has 
resolved the possible tension by uniting men in an organic whole, a 
Mystical Body made up of diverse yet finely adapted parts, each con- 
tributing to the good of the whole by its own specific function. ‘And 


1 This points to a more fundamental explanation. (cf. II-IT. 24. 7 ad 3.) We love 
only those things which we know and our love for them is proportioned to our 
knowledge. In this life we know God in a limited manner, by faith, and our love 
for him suffers the same limitations. Consequently it can increase ad infinitum 
within its narrow framework, without ever becoming equal to ‘caritas.patriae’, 
the charity of heaven. The reason is that the ‘quantity’ of the charity of heaven 
is as different from the ‘quantity’ of the charity of the present life, as the quantity 
of a plane surface is different from that of a straight line. The Beatific Vision 
oversteps the boundaries set by faith, opening up new vistas, new reasons for 
loving God, and the charity proportioned to this new knowledge knows none of 
the limitations set to charity here below. St Thomas’s example is enlightening. 
Just as a straight line produced ad infinitum will never equal a plane surface, so 
charity which is increased ad infinitum within the limits set by faith, will never 
equal the charity of heaven. 
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because the Church is the Body of Christ’, writes Karl Adam (The 
Spirit of Catholicism, chap. 3), ‘she is essentially an organism, with 
its members purposively interrelated, and a visible organism’. The 
Church is divine in its origin, but is also human in its members. 
Therefore while it has organs whose functions derive from Christ’s 
purpose in founding it, others of its members exercise functions of a 
purely human character, such as the begetting and rearing of child- 
ren. Diversity of function ensures that within the Church the con- 
flicting demands of nature and of the counsels are fully satisfied. 

However, it should be borne in mind that practice of the counsels 
is nos necessary for the attainment of perfection. St Thomas dis- 
tinguishes between ‘perfection and the ‘state of perfection’. Perfec- 
tion consists in charity, infused into the soul by God, something 
beyond our perception. A person is said to be in the ‘state of perfec- 
tion’ who binds himself solemnly to something necessarily connected 
with perfection, ‘perfectioni annexum’. The ‘annexa’ may be either 
preparatory to perfection, instruments for its attainment such as 
poverty, chastity, obedience, or effects and expressions of perfection, 
such as the care of souls. The solemn binding of oneself to such 
instruments places a man in the ‘state of perfection’ without making 
him perfect. On the other hand, the solemn binding of oneself to the 
effects of charity, as a bishop binds himself to the care of souls, pre- 
supposes, or ought to presuppose, perfection. 

As the Mystical Body is organised hierarchically, many of its 
members are called to be bishops and consequently are called to the 
‘state of perfection’ proper to bishops. Many more are called to the 
other ‘state of perfection’, to bind themselves solemnly to the prac- 
tice of the counsels. It would be wrong, however, to assume that the 
~ precept has a lesser binding force on Christians to whom the actual 
practice of the counsels is impossible. They are not excused from their 
‘second making’ by the fact that the best instruments are withheld 
from them. Neither is perfection put beyond their reach; indeed, if 
they hanker after a higher state they seek to thwart God’s purpose. 

Karl Adam gays that ‘the supernatural redemptive might of Jesus, 
as it reveals itself in the Church, is not tied to a single person, so far 
as he is a person but only so far as he is a divinely-appointed organ 
of the community’. (The Spirit of Catholicism, p. 86, Unicorn ed.). 
Through Christ the Head of the Mystical Body, ‘the charity of God 
is poured forth in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, who is given to us 
(Rom. 5, 5), that charity by which we love God. God calls certain 
members of that Body to prepare themselves in a special way for 
charity and so to fulfil in the most perfect manner the precept he has 
given. This preferential selection, oddly enough, finds it vindication— 
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if we can use such a term in speaking of the works of God, whose 
Spirit ‘breatheth where he will’—in the fact that the divine purpose 
is concerned with the sanctification of the whole Body as a unity, and 
not just as a ‘haphazard collection of individuals’. These chosen souls 
exercise a function in the Mystical Body, they share very specially 
in the work of sanctifying the whole. The organic nature of that whole 
furnishes the reason why only some are called to perform the nobler 
tasks. ‘If the whole body were the eye, where would be the hearing? 
... Yea, much more those that seem to be the more feeble members 
of the body, are more necessary’. (1 Cor. 12, 17 and 22). But to seek 
to understand their election solely in terms of function is to be satis- 
fied with only a partial explanation. 'The function which they exercise 
ig really secondary to their attainment of sanctity. After all, the 
primary object of every religious order is the sanctification of its own 
members. 

St Paul tells us (Eph. 5, 25 and 27) that ‘Christ shewed love to the 
Church when he gave himself up on its behalf. He would hallow it 
.. . he would summon it into his own presence, the Church in all its 
beauty. . . .’ St Thomas shows that diversity of states, of perfect and 
less perfect states, belongs to that very beauty. He says that. just as 
in the natural order the perfection which is found in God in a sublime 
simplicity and uniformity, can be found in creatures only in multi- 
plicity and without uniformity, so the plenitude of grace residing in 
Christ the Head of the Church flows to his members with the diver- 
sity we have described; ‘. . . there are diversities of graces, but the 
‘same Spirit’ (1 Cor. 12, 4). Order in this diversity makes for the 
beauty of the Church. If St Augustine could say of sinners that “the 
universe is beautified by them ag the beauty of a picture is increased 
by well-managed shadows’ (Civ. Dei 11, 23), surely we can say of the 
less perfect states that they add to the beauty of the Bride of Christ. 
The application of two distinctions enables us to assess all this at its 
true value. The first is the distinction we have already made between 
‘perfection’ and ‘the state of perfection’, the distinction between 

perfection ‘in the eyes of God’ and perfection ‘in the eyes of the 
Church’. The second contrasts the actual renunciation of worldly 
goods and marriage and their renunciation ‘in preparatione animi’, 
the spirit of renunciation, which is evidently more important. ‘What 
is meritorious’, says St Vincent Ferrer, ‘is not that a man should be 
poor, but that being poor, he should love poverty’. It is the distinction 
between the practice of the counsels and the spirit of the counsels. 

When we speak of higher and lower functions, of perfect and less 
perfect states, we are speaking of the Church as visible. Consequently 
the gradation in perfection is a gradation ‘in the eyes of the Church’, 
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it is something external. There is also an invisible beauty and grada- 
tion of which the visible is the outward manifestation, It is probably 
true that generally speaking the invisible order corresponds to the 
visible, that those who are perfect ‘in the eyes of the Church’ are also 
perfect ‘in the eyes of God’. Yet, precisely because to be ‘in the state 
of perfection’ does not make one ‘perfect’, the invisible gradation 
need not correspond to the visible. Many who are placed in the state 
of perfection never attain perfection, but many who are not in that 
state do. Hvery man has it in his power to transcend ‘in the eyes of 
God’ the limits imposed upon him ‘in the eyes of the Church’. We can 
see how thig is possible by applying our second distinction. Even 
though the actual renunciation of worldly goods is not possible to all 
(and it is wrong of one whose condition forbids it to hanker after a 
higher state of perfection) all can and ought to aspire to the spirit of 
that renunciation. St Catherine tells us: ‘Inasmuch as the counsels 
are bound up in the commandments, no one can observe the latter 
who does not observe the former, at least in thought, that is to say, 
that they possess the riches of the world humbly and without pride’. 
(Dialogue, ¢. 47). Moreover, according to the manner in which the 
precept binds them, all, layfolk as well as religious, must fulfil in 
some way the obligation of tending towards perfection. Pére Lemmon- 
yer, O.P., following St Thomas, lays down that all must refrain from 
contemning the higher degrees of perfection (II-I1. 186 a 2 ad 2), must 
positively tend towards the higher degrees (St Thomas in Heb. 6, 1) 
and must want to do the more perfect actions (St Thomag in Matt. 
19, 12).2 By a strange paradox, the organic nature of the Mystical 
Body, though it deprives many of the ability to practise the counsels, 
ensures to them the help to acquire their spirit. All the members of 
that Body serve one another, the higher the lower as well as the lower 
‘the higher. The poor and chaste and obedient help the millions who 
are co-members of the Body with them to attain the spirit of poverty 
and chastity and obedience. 


2 Lemmonver, O.P., Somme Théologique, La Vie Humaine, Edition de la Revue 
des Jeunes, pp. 550 sqq. 
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IS RELIGIOUS LIFE WORTH LIVING: 


BY 
AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


UDGED in the light of human standards the answer to this 
' question may well be in the negative. But it is umsatis- 
factory to measure the value of human life simply by natural 
‘ i standards, since the standards set by God for man are super- 
. natural. The real, true end of man is supernatural, that is, 
beyond his natural reach, and the means thereto must needs 
be supernatural. Tio be raised above one’s nature signifies to be 
elevated beyond one’s natural capacity. In a sin-laden world and in 
a nature broken by a fall, man cannot be lifted up into a realm that 
is not his, into God’s own kingdom, without grace bestowed out of 
the divine bounty, which is both life-giving and healing. Even so 
the downward drag and fret are so great in making the ascent that 
no one can scale the heights without intensive effort of his own 
and more than his own. All purely human aids and devices are but 
props and stilts in making the grade on this precarious journey 
which goes into eternity beyond the region of space and time. As 
the psalmist sings, ‘in the strength of my God, I will leap over the 
wall’.’ (Ps. 17, 30.) 
Even the man of prayer finds it difficult to concentrate on the 
matter with which he is occupied, because ‘the human mind is 
unable to remain aloft for long on account of the weakness of nature, 
since human weakness weighs down the soul to the level of inferior 
things: and hence it is that when, while praying, the mind ascends 
to God by contemplation, of a sudden it wanders off through weak- 
ness). (II-II, 83, 18, ad 2.) Imperfect as this state may be it is 
not sinful, but as St Thomas teaches ‘purposely to allow one’s mind 
to wander in prayer is sinful and hinders the prayer from having 
fruit’ (ibid ad 8), which is to be devoid of merit as well as of that 
refreshment of the spirit which should come from prayer well made. 
It is not impossible however that prayer should be prolonged 
providing that the affections persist in the desire of one thing. 
No matter how good and determined the purpose may be at the 
outset, the persistence in the purpose is not easy. Indeed it ts 
impossible without special grace. Such is the moral dilapidation of 
man’s fallen nature that he is in dire need of grace to heal his nature 
in order to be in a position entirely to abstain from sin. This healing 
effect exerts itself on the higher level of the soul, in the mind and 
will, but the lower carnal appetites are left unregenerated. The 
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struggle may be great enough to shun mortal sin, but it ig even 
greater when it is a matter of venial sin. Without very special grace 
all venial sin cannot in fact be ruled out. The difficulty is that when 
a person is trying to resist a wrong impulse of his lower nature, 
at the same time another may arise, and also he cannot be suffi- 
ciently alert at all times so as to repress these unexpected uprisings, 
but is overtaken by surprise and yields to these disorderly inclina- 
tions. (cf. I-IIT, 109, 8.) Inclinations of this kind can and must 
be tackled individually. Unfortunately although by grace the stain 
of original sin passes, its effects linger on, though reason and free- 
will are not so fettered as to be unable to check at its first appear- 
ance what would be wrong if consented to. Certainly it is possible 
instantly to turn ones thoughts right away to something else less 
harmless, yet in doing so some other impulse may arise. So it is 
that when perhaps a man ‘turns his thoughts away from carnal 
pleasures, to the consideration of science, sometimes an unpremedi- 
tated movement of vain glory may arise’. (I-II, 74, 3 ad 2). 

From the above considerations of human weakness it becomes 
quite clear that a great deal of self-discipline is needed in the life 
of the spirit if the soul is to rise to the requirements of grace. The 
religious state offers the opportunity of such self-discipline to those 
who are called to it, and as in a school of perfection and of service 
may be learnt, by using the means provided, the way to attain a love 
of God which is all-pervading. Therefore men and women are moved 
to leave the world for the cloister, not primarily to look for work, 
but to seek God. Many religious there may be who do not succeed in 
finding God in their work, this is perhaps because their mode of 
living has led them to become self-certred rather than God-centred. 
~ Over-much work, from which many suffer, if not approached in the 
spirit of self-sacrifice can lead away from God, and end up in self- 
commiseration. Some of their tastes and habits may remain behind, 
and cause them to seek relief from drudgery in liturgical forms or in 
stereotyped outward religious observances. These, because they are 
of human-making, will not of themselves bring them nearer to God, 
because there is an absence of inward vitality, and a lack of un- 
selfishness which should spring from and foster the love of God. 
No work, whether active or contemplative, is worthy of the name 
religious unless the motive-power behind it is the love of God and 
zeal for his interests. This can only be when the soul has acquired 
the mind of God-made-man, which is both active and contemplative. 
As divine charity has prompted the formation of different religious 
organisations, so it must be divine charity that prompts the life and 
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activities of the individual religious. For this external forms and 
habit are not enough, but deep spiritual qualities of soul are 
required. Because this is so, sanctity is not confined to any particu- 
lar walk of life, and fundamentally Christian living is the same 
wherever it may be found. There should be no more holy place than 
the hearth and the home, where Christian culture begins to grow, 
though within the cloistered home of the religious it is reasonable 
to look for it at its best. Basic training is undoubtedly required in 
religious houses, which should be something more than a kind of 
drill whereby are acquired habits of a religious etiquette, often 
arbitrary, and not rooted in any ancient or authentic tradition. Not 
seldom it happens that religious institutions, the members of which 
sometimes wear the habits of ancient religious orders, are not only 
severed from the traditions of the parent stem to which they are 
in some way affiliated, but are outside the orbit of ordinary Catholic 
influences other than their own. Very commonly the annual retreat 
is about the only time when any religious instruction is received, 
and their guidance is in the hands of the clergy, who seldom have 
any grasp of the fundamentals of religious life. There seems to be 
a gap in seminary training in this matter, and many nuns suffer in 
consequence. One result of all this is that many superiors are in 
charge of others and are yet unskilled themselves in religious prin- 
ciples beyond those which they have formulated out of perhaps a 
short experience of religious life as they have found it. The convent 
library, such as it is, as may be seen at a glance, is a poor substitute 
for proper instruction and theological guidance. Lack of formation, 
mental and otherwise, and the negative approach to a life which is 
intended to be expansive and fruitful, may easily lead to frustration 
and discontent. The sense of security too, if misdirected, is not a 
safe seeding ground for virtuous living, and tends to breed 
irrespotsibility. ; 

The crisis through which the world is now passing makes it 
imperative that religious, whilst adjusting themselves to the new 
conditions of the world in which they are still members, and the 
pains of which they must share, should before all else be faithful 
to their calling. The religious is one who is in a special way conse- 
crated to the work of sacrifice. ‘Those are called religious who dedi- 
cate their whole life to the worship of God, withdrawing themselves 
from all worldly cares.’ (II-IT, 81, 1 ad 5.) The religious life is not 
an escape it is a fulfilment, it is not a servitude it is a liberation. 
Religious profession is a consecration of the person making it, 


rendering him sacred as belonging to God. It is a pledge to do God’s 
work in God’s way. 
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The life of our Lord was cast into the mould of sacrifice. Calvary 
was the tremendous act of visible homage rendered by Christ the 
Priest to God’s majesty in the name of all mankind. That wag the 
tremendous act whereby the Christian religion was inaugurated. The 
Holy Mass enshrines that self-same sacrifice that we may make it 
Gur own, and gather from it the spirit of self-sacrifice which ani- 
mates it. It is the spirit of sacrifice that must prompt the religious 
in the making of his vows, and the love of God must be at the heart 
of the daily sacrifice of himself. As with every sacrifice that which is 
exteriorly offered is but a token of the interior spiritual sacrifice by 
which the soul offers itself to God. (II-II, 85, 2.) Such a life’s sacri- 
fice, deriving its meaning and its efficacy from the Christian sacri- 
fice of the Cross, has a tremendous value and can be world-wide in 
its influence. It is as it were charged with a divine efficacy. And it 
has within it the power of every sacrifice to bring souls to God, and 
to bring souls together, on the two arms of charity. 

The religious can only reach the perfection of his state when the 
fulfilment of his vows is made expressive of his love of God con- 
verted into sacrifice. For the response to his calling requires that 
he should be poor in spirit, that is, freed from attachment to the 
riches of this world and all they stand for. He must be clean of 
heart, for his chastity is a refinement of his charity which strives 
to give to God an undivided love. And his obedience implies the 
surrender of himself into the hands of divine providence, in following 
his divine Master more closely by becoming obedient unto death. 


FROM ST AUGUSTINE 
BY 
JOHN SEARLE 
Ex effractore erit metallicus:1 de opere metallici quanta opera 
construuntur? Illius poena damnati ornamenta sunt civitatis. Sic 
ergo Deus novit ubi te ponat. Noli putare quia turbas consilium Dei, 
si perversus esse volueris.—Sermo CXXV, 5. 
The felons labour in the mines, 
And from the mines great stones are sent, 
To builders of fair palaces 
For many a city’s ornament. 
So felon sinners work the Will 
Of God—they may not mar his scheme: 
Fixed is their task, and all their talk 
Of liberty an idle dream. 


1 In the marble quarries. 
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DISCERNMENT 


BY 
ConRAD PEpPLER, O.P. 


N entering a dark and strange room we have to depend upon 
external direction to find our way about it. We need some 
other person to speak and tell us where we are, or someone 
to lead us by the hand. We can rely only very meagrely upon 
our own powers of discretion. On entering the Cloud of 
Unknowing the soul needs the clear voice of some spirit other 
than its own to tell it where it is and whither going. There must be 
some interpreter near at hand to declare what the darkness means 
and to read the signs which appear in the experience of the soul. 
The minor works of the author of the Cloud are mainly concerned 
with the discernment of spirits, for it is the Spirit of God who is the 
principal interpreter while a director, such as the author, is needed 
to assure the soul when the Paraclete interprets and when the human 
or the evil spirit deceives. ‘The angel of darkness’, writes Abbé Saud- 
reau (Degrees of the Spiritual Life, i. 213), “may transform himself 
into an angel of light, and the creations of our imagination are not 
always distinguishable at first sight from the holy thoughts inspired 
by the Spirit of God’. For this reason it is very important to discover 
where we are in entering a period of darkness and to be able to 
distinguish the voice of the Spirit as our guide. 

The author of The Cloud, writing only for those who in the hidden 
inner life are ‘graciously disposed’, begs that the reader through the 
help of God's grace ‘stand stiffly against all the subtle assaults of 
the bodily and ghostly enemies’ (p. 6). We must therefore learn to 
ascertain the true spirit of this work and of the cloud lest we be led 
astray and cease to grow in grace. It is for example easy to take the 
words of this book too subjectively or even too actively—two ten- 
dencies which appear in an otherwise discerning and balanced intro- 
duction to the original text by Dr P. Hodgson.t Dr Hodgson says 
that the highest form of contemplative life here described is not an 
objective knowledge of God, but a way of knowing God subjectively 
‘as a divine force working in and through the soul’. She is evidently 
taking care to distinguish this writing from what might be called 
‘pure’ theology; but it would be dangerous to consider it as a purely 
subjective experience at which the contemplative is aiming. In the 
Epistle of Privy Counsel the author is certainly presenting a most 


1 Cf. H.E.T.S edition pp. lii and liii. 
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objective, though super-rational and unanalytical, knowledge of God. 

And look that nothing remain in thy working mind but a naked 

intent stretching unto God, not clothed in any special thought of 

God in himself, how he is in himself, or in any of his works, but 

only that he is as he is (c. 1 p. 180).2 

Again the constant insistence throughout the book on the notion 
of ‘work’ may lead some readers to think of it as a particular form 
of spiritual exercise. Dr Hodgson outlines the theme in somewhat 
‘active’ terms when she writes: ‘The hardest discipline of the con- 
templative is to persevere in this darkness with faith, keeping the 
reason and their senses from their usual activities by placing a ‘‘cloud 
of forgetting’ between himself and the thoughts and images of all 
creatures’. (op. cit. p. liii). This is true enough, and she goes on to 
quote a passage where The Cloud speaks of the divine activity coming 
to enlighten this darkness; but the interpretation would seem to 
limit the ‘work’ to an asceticism which is more or less purely purga- 
tive and which of itself ig not contemplative. For a world like today’s 
which can only understand action this emphasis carries a danger of 
misinterpretation, suggesting even that it is attainable by human 
power, by spiritual exercises. 

We are presented, therefore, with two problems of discernment: 
first, in reading The Cloud what are we to make of the book itself, 
secondly, in the concrete life of prayer what are we to make of the 
darkness and ‘the cloud of unknowing’ when it comes upon us. The 
solution of the first will in fact help to guide the uncertain step in 
the second, for the subject matter of The Cloud is a definite stage 
and experience in the life of prayer. 


* * * * 


Quite a number of readers have concluded that The Cloud does 
not reach the heights of the unitive way, but that it describes a type 
of prayer which can be identified with the “Prayer of Simplicity’, 
a prayer which precedes the prayer of Quiet and falls under the 
category of the ‘acquired’ types. Among the interpreters in this sense 
some have thought that Fr Augustine Baker, who held the book in 
great respect and was much influenced by it, was describing the same 
type of prayer when he wrote of the ‘Prayer of Interior Silence’. This 
he describes as ‘the prayer of forced acts of the will, a certain exer- 
cise of internal prayer . . . there is no meditation at all . . . being 
rather a kind of virtual and habitual attention to God than a formal 
and direct tendence to him’ (Sancta Sophia; III c. 7. i). This, he 
says, is very inferior to the prayer of Quiet of which St Teresa speaks 


2 Italics mine. The quotations are from Dom Justin McCann’s Edition. 
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and which ig true contemplation; and it would seem to be a type of 
what is now known ay ‘acquired contemplation’. The ‘naked intent’ 
to which The Cloud leads the reader might be interpreted in this 
acquired sense. Fr Baker déscribes the soul as appearing as a 
petitioner but without any specific image of what he seeks and with- 
out acts. And this would seem to bear a close resemblance to The 
Cloud’s advice to ‘hide from God the desire of thy heart’ which 
means the suppression of any outward imaginative specification of 
one’s needs. 

It seemeth that the whiles our desire is mingled with any manner 

of bodilyness—as it is when we stress and strain us in spirit and 

in body together—so long it is farther from God than it should be, 

if it were done more devoutly and more listtly in scberness and 

purity and in depth of spirit. (c. 47. p. 118). 
¥y Baker maintains that this active quietening of desire and the 
suppressing of meditation will lead the proficient soul to the threshold 
of the prayer of Quiet and to true contemplation. Here Fr Baker 
seems to be following St Teresa who called this prayer that of 
‘Recollection’, active recollection for it is acquired and depends on 
the free choice of, and on the method adopted by, the will. Under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit prayer becomes simpler and simpler 
until it is gradually changed into passive recollection, the first stages 
of infused contemplation and of the prayer of quiet. his mixed form 
of prayer, a recent writer has remarked, was fully understood by St 
Teresa but it was not defined and studied in itself until the 17th 
century by the Spanish Carmelites when it was first established by 
haine as ‘acquired contemplation’ .4 

Undoubtedly, since The Cloud deals so consistently with ‘the 
work’ which the soul must undertake, there are elements of an 
acquired form of contemplation, an acquired simplicity and recollec- 
tion in which the soul actively expels all thoughts and imaginings, 
all prayers even, except the most simple and most direct. But the 
author is concerned to guard himself against misinterpretation by 
insisting that he is to be taken ‘ghostly’ and not ‘bodily’ as to his 
meaning : 

And therefore when they (young disciples) hear spoken or read of 

ghostly working, and in particular of this word, how a man shall 

draw all his wits within himself, or how he shall climb above him- 


3 He relies for his description of this type of prayer on the work of Antonio de 
Rojas, whose book was ‘later placed on the Index on account of its Quietist ten- 
dencies. For this reason Abbot Sweeney, who edited the modern edition of Sancta 
Sophia, was on tenterhooks lest Fr Baker be misunderstood. 

4 Cf. Paul Philippe, O.P.. ‘L’Oraison dans |’ Histoire’, in the Cahier de Ja Vie 
Spirituelle ‘L’Oraison’, p- 53. 
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self—as fast for blindness in soul, and for fleshliness and curiosity 
of natural wit, they misunderstand these words, and ween, because 
they find in themselves a natural desire for hid things, that they 


therefore be called to that work by grace. . . . They leave meek 
prayer and penance oversoon. . . . And (shortly to say) it is a 


working against nature, and the devil is the chief worker thereof. 
And it is the readiest way to death of body and of soul, for it is a 
madness and no wisdom and leadeth a man even to madness 
(c. 51. pp. 122-3 and ef. in particular c. 4. pp. 19-20). 
In all that concerns the acquisition of a state of soul there is evident 
need of discernment, and the work of the Cloud in go far as it is thus 
active needs the utmost discretion to prevent dabblers in mysticism, 
for example, from losing their minds by trying to practise in a ‘bodily’ 
manner this way of negation and simplicity in the ‘cloud of forget- 
ting’. As a method the book presents us with a specialised way of 
approaching the higher forms of prayer. The Epistle of Privy Counsel 
insists on this method of active silence, in which the senses are as 
far as possible overcome and the mind fixed upon the single point of 
God’s being. The second chapter in particular describes the method: 
Take good, gracious God as he is, plat and plain ag a plaster, and 
lay it to thy sick self as thou art. . . Bear up thy sick self as thou 
art unto gracious God as he is, without any curious or special 
beholding to any of all the qualities that belong to the being of 
thyself or of God, whether they be clean or wretched, gracious or 
natural, godly or manly. It mattereth not now to thee, but that | 
thy blind beholding of thy naked being be gladly borne up in 
lustiness of love to be united and oned in grace and in spirit to the 
precious Being of God in himself only as he is, without more. 
And although thy wanton seeking wits can find no meat unto them 
in this manner of doing, and therefore grumblingly they will bid 
thee always to leave off that work and do some good on their 
curious manner . . . yet I would love it the better. (pp. 186-7). 
This is typical of the ‘work’ which the author urges the disciple to 
take upon himself. As it stands it closely resembles Fr Baker's 
‘Prayer of Interior Silence’ which is derived in part from St Teresa, 
as we have seen, but in part also from Antonio de Rojas whose book 
was subsequently prohibited as suspect of Quietism. If we compare 
the passages in Fr Baker’s Sancta Sophia with its parallel in St 
Teresa’s writings we find that the latter recommends this active 
repression of meditation only to a very limited extent and for special 
people. She suggests that she has always advocated meditation as a 


5 Sancta Sophia sect. III, c. 7. Compare especially pp. 493-4 with St Teresa’s 
Interior Castle IV c. 8. Peers’s edition IT, 242. 
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rule lest a man drive himself silly by trying to think of nothing at all 
—the selfsame danger against which The Cloud warns his reader 
who might take it ‘bodily’. 

Asan active method then The Cloud and The Epistle would have a 
very limited appeal and would need to be undertaken very cautiously 
for fear of inducing a passive state before God had begun to take over, 
for it is always safer to remain active in prayer until such time as 
he determines to lead the soul captive, and indeed an induced blank- 
ness and passivity might well be a species of Quietism. Without 
doubt discretion and discernment are required in this work, as the 
author frequently demands. But is this all The Cloud has to teach? 
Is it simply outlining a very restricted type of what may be called 
‘acquired contemplation’? It would be an act of folly to say so, for 
it would waste the choice fruit which these books have to offer. They 
describe a way to union; but they are more intent on the nature of 
that union which at the least must be a settled form of the prayer 
of Quiet. Later we shall consider in detail the nature of the contem- 
plative union of which they write, but we may here give an example 
ot the fact that they are principally concerned with a divinely induced 
passivity. 

The fruit of this working is high ghostly wisdom, suddenly and 

freely raised of the spirit inwardly and itself and unformed full 

far from fantasy, impossible to be strained or to fall under the 

working of natural wit. (Hp. Priv. Couns. ¢. 5. p. 197). 

And the work although go often described in an active ‘acquired’ 
sense is all the time to be regarded as God’s work. The naked intent 
cannot be achieved simply by method, and a great deal of what is 
said about the repressing of the natural wits must be interpreted in 
terms of an advice not to cling on to meditation when God is himself 
leading the soul into more passive ways; for we read: 

Know thou right well, and all like unto thee that this writing shall 

either read or hear, that although I bid thee thus plainly and thus 

boldly set thee to this work, nevertheless yet I feel verily without 
error or doubt that Almighty God with his grace must always be 
the chief stirrer and worker, either with means or without, and 
thou only, or any other like unto thee, but the consenter and the 
sufferer. (Privy Counsel, c. 7. p. 212, cf. c. 10. p. 222). 
The method which is here inculecated can only be regarded as 
partially a human activity; for the rest The Cloud is rather describing 
the method which God uses to call the soul up to the heights of 
union. And we must not forget that like other spiritual writers6 the 


’ 6 For example, St Lewis Grinon de Montfort in his True Devotion—an important 
factor in understanding the book. 
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author demands that his book be read and considered as a whole and 
not individually in its separate parts—‘ Wherefore, if a man saw one 
matter and not another, peradventure he might lightly be led into 
error’ (Cloud Prologue, and cf. c. 74). In justice to the writer and 
lest the reader be misguided in too actively adopting a method akin 
to the prayer of silence, these books must be read with great spiritual 
discernment and taken in their totality. 


x * *- x 


We cannot, however, leave the method of The Cloud under sus- 
picion of any error or of being out of reach of all but a few strange 
and peculiar people. We have already suggested that ‘the method’, 
if it can be called a method, must be taken as a whole and that it is 
concerned as much with the method which God uses upon the soul 
constrained to be passive as with the active denial of discursive 
meditation. The author, it must be constantly remembered, is a 
fourteenth-century priest; he knows nothing of the later analytical 
precisions of mystical writers who would divide and subdivide to the 
nth degree to discover exactly when the soul ceases to be active and 
when God takes over full control. He knows nothing of the discussion 
about acquired and infused contemplation which is largely due to too 
great a speculative precision. The Cloud and its companion works are 
written in the more direct and objective spirit of the age, and written 
evidently for those who have made considerable progress in the 
spiritual life and are on the threshold of a more permanent con- 
templative prayer in which the ‘naked intent’ is held by God in 
himself alone, outside, as it were, even his attributes. He and his 
contemporaries, like St Thomas a century before them, were in this 
stage of the spiritual life greatly helped by the pseudo-Dionysian 
writings. So we find St Thomas also setting forth a similar simplifi- 
cation of prayer and the spiritual life when he discusses what St 
Denis meant by the ‘circular’ form of prayer. “The circular move- 
ments of the angels—their intuition of God is uniform and unceasing. 
... But on the part of the soul, ere it arrive at this uniformity, its 
twofold lack of uniformity needs to be removed. First, that which 
arises from the variety of external things: this is removed by the 
soul’s withdrawing from externals, and so the first thing Dionysius 
mentions is the soul’s withdrawal into itself from external objects. 
Secondly, another lack of uniformity requires to be removed from the 
soul, and this is owing to the discoursing of reason. This is done by 
directing all the soul’s operations to the simple contemplation of the 
intelligible truth, and this is indicated by his saying in the second 
place that the soul’s intellectual powers must be umformly concen- 
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trated, in other words, that discoursing must be laid aside and the 
soul’s gaze fixed on the contemplation of the one simple truths sees 
Thirdly . . . then all things being laid aside, the soul continues in 
the contemplation of God alone’. (II-IJ, 180, 6 ad 2). 

We have quoted St Thomas at some length because his words 
describe almost exactly the theme and meaning of The Cloud taken 
in its entirety, as a movement towards the contemplation of God in 
himself and alone. And if we would know the structure of this move- 
ment, as to how far it depends on man’s activity and how far on 
God’s, it would be well to turn to the Doctor of the experience of 
contemplation to see what he says of the abandonment of discursive 
prayer and meditation. In the Ascent St John of the Cross deals 
carefully with this transition period when the soul is being drawn 
into simplicity. He says that discursive meditation should not be laid 
aside until the Holy Spirit demands it. And he gives some signs by 
which to discern when the time has come: first when it becomes 
difficult and without pleasure to meditate, secondly when the soul 
realises that it has no desire to fix its power on anything other than 
God, and thirdly when the soul takes pleasure in being alone, i.e., 
without having to pass fromm one thing to another remaining silently 
before God (Ascent: bk II cc. 18 sqq.). We need go no further than 
St Thomas and St John of the Cross to seek for guides in reading 
The Cloud and its sister treatises. The movement towards unity can 
be clearly discerned by those who are thus being drawn to it. 


One final point must be made in trying to discern the approach to 
contemplative prayer and true union, namely the point of the elas- 
ticity of God’s work. We have drawn up a scheme of the progress 
of the soul as it enters into the prayer of Quiet and so comes to the 
threshold of unity, but God himself is not tied to a scheme, nor does 
he indulge, like us, in analysis. In the matter of meditation, for 
example, it has been noted that some people can hardly meditate 
- even at the beginning of their christian life. They seem to begin with 
a prayer of simplicity and pass thence to the passive prayer of quiet, 
especially if their outward life is organised as a contemplative life. 
It has been pointed out, too, by those who have had experience with 
contemplative people, that a passive form of prayer is often given 
to a weak soul quite early when it is still falling from time to time 
into more or less serious sins; and that it seems to be given as a 
comfort and strength to overcome the natural debility of the soul. 
Sometimes this infused form of prayer is given in the early stages 
and then apparently gradually withdrawn, leaving the soul for the 
rest of its life in a state of faithful aridity without evidence of the 
grace of union and struggling with discursive prayers and remaining 
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thus in an active state. 

The author of The Cloud is himself writing for a young disciple and 
he does not consider that he will not be ready for the work until many 
years of struggling asceticism have passed. “This work asketh no long 
time ere it ba once truly done, as some men ween; for it is the 
shortest work of all that man may imagine’ (c. 4. p. 18). It may, 
therefore, be the lot of almost anyone so long as he have the true 
dispositions which make him ready to accept the working of God’s 
grace. All this is clear from the prologues to The Cloud and Privy 
Counsel; and in the former the author suggests that there are two 
types of contemplatives who should be so disposed. Kither the one 
‘wholly drawn to contemplation and seeking nothing else, or those 
who are engaged in active work, ‘yet by inward stirring under the 
privy spirit of God be full graciously disposed’, and ‘now and then’ 
reach the height of contemplation. It is clear that temperament and 
the outward circumstance of life must be here taken into considera- 
tion. For those who are of an active frame of mind would not be able 
even to understand what the writer was about. Such as these are 
not likely to receive any consciousness of contemplative prayer. God 
works supernaturally according to nature and he will sanctify such 
actives by other means more in accord with their characters. But to 
those who are endowed with a naturally contemplative outlook he 
will sometimes give direct touches of his presence before they have 
attempted even a consistent form of active prayer. They will have 
passed through the initial stages of the spiritual life rapidly on 
account of their generosity and natural lack of distractions; their 
vocal prayers, morning and evening, Paters and Aves, will have 
taken the place of constructive mental, discursive prayer; and they 
will have been early given graces suited to their temper of mind. 

Theologically speaking this apparently irregular operation of divine 
grace is easily understood in terms of the gifts of the Spirit. As the 
gifts are present at the first infusion of grace into the soul, they can 
act upon the soul at any time when no positive obstacle in the nature 
of false attachments obstructs their activity. In this way a man apt 
to go to extremes may be truly contrite and wholly given to the 
service of God for a time and yet later sin quite seriously, being 
given to great deeds either good or bad. In such a person the gifts 
might work when he was truly contrite. If so they would suspend his 
discursive reasoning and give him the intuition springing from love 
and faith. He would find it impossible for a period to meditate and 
his prayer would be contemplative. But the gifts work ‘unreason- 
ably’; the Spirit breathes where he wishes; and so these graces may 
come at any moment and perhaps never again or not for a eee period 
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even though the soul has not formed new earthly attachments or 
fallen into deliberate sins. 
But fast after each striving, through the corruption of the flesh, 
it falleth down again to some thought, or to some done or undone 
deed. But what matter? For fast after, it riseth again as suddenly 
as it did before (c. 4. p. 19). 
The analyses and schemes of all spiritual writing can give the prin- 
ciples, but none can map out the actual working of God. We are not 
dealing with a mechanical engine constructed to climb funicularly 
the Mount of Carmel. This ascent depends on two free wills of which 
the free will of God is unpredictable, though it can be appreciated 
with great understanding at every single instant. 


Erratum: In the article in this series in July Lire or THE Spirir, 
through a printer’s error, five lines were repeated out of place. On 
page 13 delete the first five lines from ‘Of these works...’ to’... 
and partly to’. 


SUFFERING IN ISRAEL? 


BY 
J. STEINMANN 


| T may fairly be said that in ancient Hebrew poetry suffering 
2a holds the place reserved for love in the lyrical compositions 
] of the literature of the West. It is, moreover, under the 
pressure of tragic eventg that suffering has become the 
leitmotiv of the latter part of the Bible in which the book 

of Job occurs. 

It is true that there is very little mention of suffering in the 
accounts of the Thorah. Not a few massacres are there related— 
without any pity for the victims. The reason is that at the time of 
the conquest of Palestine and during the beginnings of the Monarchy 
the Hebrews were still an insensitive and uncivilised people. They 
were a young and conquering race. Their will to power was intact. 
The sages of the court of Solomon or of Jeroboam II were the 
diplomats or poets of a tiny nation possessed with the certitude 
that it would endure and conquer. 

From the eighth century onwards the two monarchies begin to 
totter. Suffering now becomes the teacher of the Hebrew people. 
She finds her poets in the great Prophets. They create the halluci- 
nating picture of the ruins which presage the final political catas- 


1 Being the second chapter of Job, published by Les Editions du Cerf, 
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trophe of 586 B.C. Jerusalem then falls to Nabuchodonosor after 
a long siege marked by scenes of unforgettable horror, War had 
then a character of ferocity which we have recently begun to experi- 
ence anew. King Sedecias was taken prisoner. In his presence, and 
probably with unheard of refinements of cruelty, his sons were put 
to death. Then his eyes were torn out so that his last memory should 
be that appalling sight. Everywhere rape, blood and fire. The 
Temple and Solomon’s Palace were set on fire, the intellectual 
élite of the country massacred or deported. The kingdom of Juda 
suffered practically the same fate as befell Poland in 1940. The 
caravans of prisoners made their way through the desert towards 
Mesopotamia, leaving a trail of corpses along their tracks. 

Among the Sages and Priests some few thought that all these 
frightful sufferings were the work of Yahweh. He had unloosed that 
terrible anger against his people which the Prophets had foreseen 
and foretold. It was really Yahweh who was the author of all these 
massacres. The Babylonian soldiers were only tools in his hands. 
The minority of exiles or of escaped prisoners who did not lose 
faith in Yahweh and those whose outlook remained religious experi- 
enced a feeling of bewilderment, of being crushed. In the Lamen- 
tations of Jeremias the echo is prolonged until it comes down to 
our own days. 


- Suffering was, then, the direct work of Yahweh and it struck down 
all without distinction because all were guilty, jointly and severally. 
In conquered and pillaged Jerusalem there must have been many 
who were innocent, people without influence over the fluctuations 
of the Court’s religious policy, the poor, those who were faithful 
to Yahweh. They died of hunger like the others. The old narratives 
~ related, however, that Yahweh had caused Lot and his family to 
leave Sodom before it was burned. Abraham had said to Yahweh: 
‘Far be it from thee, Yahweh, to cause the just to perish with the 
wicked’. But Lot was not a native of Sodom. He was living in the 
city by chance and did not belong to it. An attempt was made to 
justify the death or suffering of the innocent by affirming that one 
of their ancestors had sinned. Yahweh’s terrible curse continued 
to haunt the family, a figure of the fatality which the Greeks felt 
to hang over the race of the Atrides. Had not Yahweh affirmed in 
the code of the Covenant: ‘I am the Lord thy God, mighty, jealous, 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, unto the third 
and fourth generation of them that hate me’ (Exodus 20, 5). Among 
other memories was there not that of Yahweh causing the innocent 
little child born of the union of the King and Bethsabee to expiate 


David’s adultery? 
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Yet this doctrine of the collective solidarity of a whole people or, 
in the course of time, of an entire race, was gradually to become less 
and less important in the religious consciousness of Israel. During 
the Exile Ezechiel is witness of a step forward, a more complete 
revelation made to the Jewish people: that of the individual charac- 
ter of retribution. He is the first to dare to affirm that each man is 
responsible only for his own sins. One is not punished for the sins 
of one’s parents or ancestors. This was « great theological advance. 
But could an innocent man be punished for the sins of his people? 
The poems of the suffering Servant of Yahweh in the second part 
of the book of Isaias known as ‘the Book of the Consolation of 
Tsrael’ answer affirmatively. It is the picture of a martyr expiating 
for an entire people: 

And he shall grow up as a tender plant before him, and be as a 

root out of a thirsty ground. There is no beauty in him, nor comeli- 

ness: and we have seen him, and there was no sightliness, that we 
should be desirous of him: 

Despised and the most abject of men, a man of sorrows and 

acquainted with infirmity: and his look was as it were hidden and 

despised. Whereupon we esteemed him not. 

Surely he hath borne our infirmities and carried our sorrows: and 

we have thought him as it were a leper, and as one struck by God 

and afflicted. 

But he was wounded for our iniquities: he was bruised for our 

sins. The chastisement of our peace was upon him: and by his 

bruises we are healed. (Isaias 55, 2-5.) 

Despite this heroic example, after the Hxile the theory of the 
reciprocity of suffering lost ground and religion became more and 
more a personal matter. In future when suffering and pain are in 
question, as a rule their cause will no longer be sought among the 
sufferer’s ancestors or contemporaries. Each one is responsible for 
himself. 

And yet the problem was not solved. What meaning could disease, 
ruin, grief, humiliation, every form of misfortune and finally death 
have for the Sages of this people who had suffered so deeply? In the 
final event the solution of the problem depended on the idea formed 
of the survival of man after death. After a man’s death, however 
holy his life had been, the most wretched of fates began for him. 
What remained of him entered the Shadow world known as Sheol. 

Sheol, like the Greeks’ Tartarus, was situated in the underworld. 
It resembled that dwelling place of Hades which, according to 
Homer, ‘in its frightful putrefaction freezes even the gods with 
horror’. The dead dwelt there, entirely naked, in total darkness, 


2 Iliad, XX, 64 ff. 
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living a sort of disembodied life. They were kept under lock and 
key, far from Yahweh, whose interest in them was no greater than 
theirs in him. The psalmist exclaims: 

Wilt thou shew wonders to the dead? Or shall physicians raise to 

life and give praise to thee? 

Shall anyone in the sepulchre declare thy mercy: And thy truth 

in destruction? 

Shall thy wonders be known in the dark: and thy justice in the 

land of forgetfulness? (Ps. 87, 11-13.) 

And again the psalmsit affirms: 

For there is none in death that is mindful of thee: And who shall 

confess to thee in hell? (Ps. 6, 6.) 

The kingdom of the dead was guarded by porters who kept its 
gates bolted. A multitude of kings, princes, warriors and men of the 
past would be found there. There Samuel would be placed on the 
same footing as the Pharaohs and Assyrian generals. 

On what did these dead in their shadow world live? The Assyro- 
Babylonians, whose idea of Sheol was very similar to that of the 
Hebrews, thought that unless their descendants offered them funeral 
sacrifices the shades were nourished on dust or on dung left by the 
living: 

Dust is their nourishment and mud their food. 

Hast thou seen him for whose shade there is no one to care? 

The leavings of the dish, the remains of food which lie in the 

street, these he eats. 

For the Hebrews the dead are not tortured. They rest. But they 
enjoy none of the benefits of life and in particular are deprived of 
light. There is no one among them who would not have been ready 
to ratify these lines of the Odyssey: 

» Se ee rather had I be 

A thrall upon the acres to a man 

Portionless and sunk low in poverty 

Than over all the perished dead below 

Hold lordship.4 

The prophets have often described Sheol, just as the Babylonian 
poets had described the descent into Hell of the goddess Ichtar. 
A magnificent passage of Isaias depicts the great king Sargon going 
to rejoin the shades of the underworld: 

Hell below was in an uproar to meet thee at thy coming: it stirred 

up the giants for thee. All the princes of the earth are risen up 

from their thrones, all the princes of nations. All shall answer 
and say to thee: Thou also art wounded as well as we. Thou art 
become like unto us. 


3 Text quoted by Dhorme 
4 Odyssey: XI, 489 (Tr. J. W. Mackail). 
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Thy pride is brought down to Hell: thy carcass is fallen down. 
Under thee shall the moth be strewed, and worms shall be thy 
covering. (Isaias 14, 9-11.) 

And Ezechiel relates the descent of the Pharaoh into Sheol: 

Assur is there and all his multitude: their graves are round about 

him, all of them slain and that fell by the sword. 

Whose graves are set in the lowest part of the pit. 

And his multitude lay round about his grave: all of them slain 

and fallen by the sword, they that heretofore spread terror in the 

land of the living. 

There is Elam and all his multitude round about his grave, all 

of them slain and fallen by the sword: that went down uncireum- 

cisel to the lowest parts of the earth. . . . (Ezechiel, 32, 22-4.) 

Notions on the fate of the dead so devoid of hope and so different 
from those of the Egyptians could not but have considerable reper- 
cussions in Israel, not only on religious speculation but also on social 
life. Moral behaviour had no consequences beyond the tomb. An 
Egyptian who defrauded his neighbour secretly incurred the risk 
of finding himself condemned after death at the tribunal of Osiris. 
The Hebrew knew nothing of the existence of a judgment of Yahweh 
after death. Judgment took place at once during life and it was 
during life that Yahweh distributed rewards and punishments. As 
these rewards consisted of riches and good health, long life and 
numerous posterity, temporal success tended to be regarded as the 
synonym of holiness. On the other hand, adversity and disease were 
regarded as the scarcely less infallible signs of sin and therefore 
of Yahweh’s punishment. One has only to re-read the curses with 
which the book of Deuteronomy ends or the Law of sanctity as laid 
down in Leviticus to realise the very natural and substantial connec- 
tion which existed for the Jews between temporal prosperity and 
moral goodness on the one hand and between misfortune and sin 
on the other. The respect with which the wealthy, mothers of 
numerous families and, above all, old men were surrounded was 
a consequence of this state of mind, as was also the contempt with 
which childless women, those afflicted by disease, the poor, widows, 
orphans and all those without means were treated. A further con- 
sequence was the fact that piety was not always disinterested: for 
certain souls prayer seemed a gilt-edged investment. 

Unfortunately this rather naive kind of religious pragmatism 
would sometimes be cruelly belied by facts. The just were perse- 
cuted, obvious evildoers did enjoy the most glaring prosperity. At 
a pinch it was always possible to attribute some sin to those who 
were innocent victims, but to justify the prosperity of the wicked 
was more difficult. It was even more scandalising to see avowed 
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sceptics or non-believers enjoy long life, great riches and all the 
outward signs of divine favour than to see the innocent suffer. And 
so the Psalmist wrote: 

Arise, O Lord God, let thy hand be exalted: forget not the poor. 

Wherefore hath the wicked provoked God? r 

Por he hath said in his heart: He will not require it. 

(Ps3095 12-13.) 

This was not primarily a question of a feeling of jealousy but of 
a kind of scandal of the metaphysical order. 

But my feet were almost moved: my steps had well-nigh slipped. 

Because I had zeal on occasion of the wicked, seeing the pros- 

perity of sinners. 


For there is no regard to their death: nor is there strength in their 

stripes. 

They are not in the labour of men: neither shall they be scourged 

like other men. 

Therefore pride hath held them fast: they are covered with their 

iniquity and their wickedness. (Ps. 72, 2-6.) 

The historians who, at the time of the Exile, collated and revised 
the history of the monarchy came up against these difficult points 
in Israel’s past. Evil kings like Jeroboam II or Manassah had 
enjoyed prosperous reigns, not to mention great heathen conquerors 
like Assurbanipal or Nabuchodonosor, who were both cruel and 
rapacious. This made the historians almost more ashamed than did 
the fact of Josias the Good’s dying prematurely. In their books, 
therefore, they shrouded in holy silence the prosperity of these 
accursed kings. 

But the more highly cultured men became, the greater these 
difficulties grew. The return from the Exile must have been a 
golden opportunity for unscrupulous people who were living like 
p2gans to grow rich. The God-fearing who were repatriated remained 
poor. A double scandal. 

The unfortunate were indeed in sorry plight! Far from help being 
given to them, stones were thrown at them. The Psalms, which 
so frequently remind one of the book of Job, re-echo with the cries 
of terror and the tears of these wretches, abandoned by all in this 
crude society in which enmities were relentless and pity all too rare. 
Sometimes even their nearest and dearest despised the sick, just as 
certain sections of society would formerly refuse to have any contact 
with a bankrupt or a divorcé. 

For if my enemy had reviled me I would verily have borne with it. 

And if he that hated me had spoken great things against me, I 

would perhaps have hidden myself from him. ps 

But thou a man of one mind, my guide and my familiar. 

Who didst take sweet meats together with me: in the house of 
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(sod we walked with consent. (Ps. 54, 13-16.) 
Another sufferer cries out: 
my heart hath expected reproach and misery. And I looked 
for one that would grieve together with me, and 1 found none. 

And they gave me ‘all for my food: and in my thirst they gave 

me vinegar to drink. (Ps. 67, 21-22.) 

In ancient Israel, any who were so ill as to render recovery 
doubtful, those who were ruined, were consideted as pestilential 
creatures to whom one would not hesitate to give the finishing blow. 

T am forgotten as one dead from the heart. 

1 am become as a vessel that is destroyed. (Ps. 30, 18.) 

In the very presence of these unfortunate wretches the wicked 
mocked and abused them as only Hasterns can. 

Theologians and apologists strained every nerve to solve the 
problem. They displayed a great deal of ingenuity. It was said that 
on the miscreant whose affairs were prospering Yahweh’s punish- 
ment would fall suddenly and that the longer the blow were deferred 
the more frightful it would be. Or again they would fall back on 
the terrors of the night. The wicked is tortured by his conscience. 
He is haunted by nightmares. But in the face of the satisfied laugh 
of ‘the fat’, for such was the term applied to the unscrupulous and 
mighty rich, and in the face, too, of the obvious inadequacy of this 
apologetic, the old solutions would come to the fore: it is in the 
person of his children that the rich will be chastised. And, finally, 
it was always the innocent who paid. In this dilemma Jewish 
‘thought has found its greatest anguish and hay experienced its most 
poignant drama. 

The problem of Yahweh's existence scarcely entered into Hebrew 
thought. No one doubted but that Yahweh was the creator of the 
world. Philosophical reflection after the manner of the pre-socratic 
philosophers did not exist in Palestine, nor did. the rudiments of 
_ Hellenic science. It was from the angle of this problem of the 
retribution of the good and the wicked that the strong minds of the 
fourth or fifth century B.C. would approach religious questions and 
experience would sometimes seem to justify their doubts. If they 
did not deny the existence of Yahweh in general, they did affirm 
that he had no power over human lives. They were touching theo- 
logy’s tender spot. And very often apologists had only sophisms 
with which to answer them. 

Moreover, this conception of Yahweh's role was very narrow. 
According to the Thorah it seemed as if he were a God who was 
always on the look out for man’s sin that he might punish it. 
Self-irterest seemed to be the motive-spring of virtue. Nowhere 
did love find a place in the scheme of things. And even when in 
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Deuteronomy the love of God does come into question, a double 
series ot promises and threats is there to remind the Israelite that 
it is very much to his interest to follow Yahweh. Repentance seems 
based on the most imperfect contrition possible, that which is rooted 
in egoism. Fortunately men’s souls proved to be of finer mettle 
than their theology. The Bible is studded with examples of holy men 
who love Yahweh for himself. But they were in advance of the 
theology of their times. The prophets alone visualised the whole 
depth of the love of Yahweh which went far beyond the mathemati- 
cal calculations of the moralists. When they pondered over these 
things, those minds which were most deeply religious were tempted 
by all that was best in themselves to utter a protest against the 
traditional theology. This was precisely the case of the author of 
Job, who wrote his poem in this atmosphere of troubled uncertainty 
and perhaps barely two or three generations after the return from 
the Exile. 

Translated by K. Ponp. 


A LETTER TO NOVICES 
BY 
SAINT CATHERINE OF SIENA! 

To certain novices of the Order of Our Lady of Mount Olivet 
N the name of Jesus Christ crucified and of sweet Mary. 
Dearest sous in sweet Jesus Christ. Catherine, servant and 
% slave of the servants of Jesus Christ, writes to you in his 
Y precious blood, with a desire to see her sons obedient unto 
y death, learning of the spotless Lamb who was obedient to 
the Father, even unto the shameful death of the cross. 
Consider that he is the way and the rule which you and all creatures 
must follow. Put him before you and look at him with the eye of 
your mind; see how obedient be is, the Word of God made flesh. 
He does not shrink from the heavy burden put upon him by the 
Father. On the contrary, he shoulders it and runs with great desire. 
He made this clear at supper on Holy Thursday when he said, ‘With 
desire I have desired to feast with you before | die’. That is to Bay, 
he intended to keep the paschal feast, fulfilling the will of his 
Father, and his own obedience. Seeing at last the time draw near 
in which he was to sacritice his body to the Father for our sake, he 
was filled with joy and exultation. In his happiness he said, “With 


1 Translated by D. H. K., O.P. This letter has not appeared before in Hnglish. 
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desire I have desired’. This is the paschal feast of which he spoke; 
the feast whereat he was to give himself as food, making a sacrifice 
of his body in obedience to the Father. He had kept the paschal 
feast with his disciples before, but never such a one as this. Oh 
inestimable love, most fervent, most sweet! You have no thought for 
your own sufferings, nor of the terrible death that awaits you! For 
if you had thought upon them, you could never have gone to your 
last supper with such joy, nor would you have called it a feast. 

Consider now this Lamb, dearest sons, in the likeness of an eagle, 
who looks not down to the earth of his humanity, but fixes his eye 
upon the sun, upon the Eternal Father. And he sees the divine will 
in himself, wherein we are sanctified. We of ourselves could not be 
sanctified because of the sin of our first father Adam. It was there- 
foré necessary that there should be a means given us, whereby the 
will of God might be fulfilled. See the Word which the Father has 
given as spouse to mankind. He has commanded that Word under 
obedience to pour forth blood, as a means whereby his will might 
be perfected in us and we might be sanctified. Such is the banquet 
of the spotless Lamb. With the greatest love, the greatest desire, 
he brings his desire to fulfilment, and at the same time fulfils the 
will of God. Oh sweet and inestimable love! You have united and 
conformed the creature to its Creator. Are not the stones of a wall 
joined. together with mortar so that the winds may not prevail 
against it? So mankind has been reintegrated in its Creator by means 
of the Incarnate Word, in whom the divine essence commingled with 
blood. Your blood has bonded the stones into a wall of such strength 
that no wind can do it harm. Through that blood the wall withstands 
many onslaughts of terrible storm and trial inflicted upon it by the 
devil and his temptations, by man and his sensual nature—all winds 
that strive against the soul. Thy blood, sweet Truth, poured out 
amongst us, has made this wall so strong that no hurricane can 
break it down. We, the stones of that wall, have good reason to 
love each other in thee, sweetest love, and nevey to fear on account 
of whatsoever illusions come to attack us. 

I beg you then, sweet sons in Jesus Christ, never to fear, having 
full confidence in the blood of the Crucified. Do not weaken because 
of moods and illusions, nor because of some fear that you might 
not be able to persevere, or to bear the obedience of your order. 
Never fear, for any reason whatsoever. Keep always within you a 
yood and holy will, for the will is master of this wall in that, like 
a powerful pickaxe, it can destroy the wall or keep it in repair. So 
I wish you never to fear. Let all servile fear be cast from you. Then, 
giving answer to your lukewarm hearts and the illusions of the 
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devil, you will swy with the dear enamoured soul of Saint Paul, 
‘Endure steadfastly today, oh my soul! Through Christ crucified 
all things are possible to me, for he is in me who gives me strength 
with his desire and his love’. Love, love, only love. Drink of the 
Lamb’s sweet blood, which has drawn your souls away from the 
devil’s tyranny and established you firm as a rock. He has given 
you your soul in freedom and love, and none can take the mastery 
of it from you without your consent. Thus mercifully has he acted 
towards all creatures. 

But I perceive that the divine Providence has placed you in a 
ship, so that you may not come to grief in the dark tempests of the 
sea of life. That ship is the ship of our true and holy religion, steered 
by obedience as holy and as true. Only think, how much grace God 
has given you, knowing your weakness. For those who live in the 
world must sail the sea relying on the strength of their own arm. 
But those who live in religion have no need to rely on themselves. 
The religious who is truly obedient has no need to render an account 
of himself, but rather must he render an account of his Order since 
he lives in obedience to his superiors. If you, my dear sons, are 
obedient, then I shall know that you are following the Lamb, the 
victim of the sacrifice. I have already told you that I wish you to 
learn of sweet Jesus who, fulfilling the will of the Father, completed 
his obedience in death. God desires you also to fulfil his will in the 
observance of the rule of your Order, preferring death to the trans- 
gression of obedience. If it should ever happen (God forbid!) that 
a@ superior commanded you to do something manifestly outside the 
will of God, then of course you must not obey, nor do I wish you 
to in such a case. But in all things with that exception I desire you 
~ always to obey. 

Forget your own consolation, either spiritual or material. I say 
that because at times the devil colours our own desires with virtue 
and with what seems to be an increase of devotion. Then we, 
desiring places and times of our own choosing, say: ‘In such and such 
a place and at a particular time, I find more consolation, and my 
soul is more at peace’. But obedience will not desire that which 
seems best to you, and I tell you now that you must follow obedience 
rather than your own consolation. This is a covert deception which 
threatens all God’s servants, and can make them disobey God while 
believing that they are serving him the more. Know then, that it is 
the will alone which obeys and disobeys. If you, as religious, are 
self-willed, the devil will tempt you not with the coarse material 
things of the world (since having left the world you have left such 
things behind you) but he will tempt you in things spiritual, making 
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you think that when you are in certain places you are more at peace 
and enjoying more of God’s love, than in some other place where 
obedience calls you. You will resist obedience, and when made to 
obey you will do so with distress. You will have lost peace when 
it was peace you sought. It is therefore better to see in oneself the 
will of God being fulfilled in the will of one’s superiors. 

It often happens thus to those in the world who depart from the 
will of their Creator; who when some tribulation or persecution 
befalls them complain, ‘I would rather this had not happened, not 
so much because of the suffering it causes me, but because it seems 
to keep me away from God’. But such are deceived by the deceitful 
passions of the senses. Blinded by the devil, they avoid tribulation 
and have more fear of suffering than of offending God. The devil uses 
this deception on all sorts of men, in the world and in religion. 
Therefore it befits us to deny self-will. Orderly seculars obey God’s 
commandments, and religious must obey both commandments. and 
counsels because of the vows they have made in religion. 

Arise then my sons! Be truly virtuous and obedient unto death. 
Think how, the more humble you are, the more obedient you will be, 
since obedience flows from humility and humility from obedience. 
These two virtues flow through a channel of intense love from the 
side of Christ crucified. It is there at the side of Christ that I wish 
you to live. You know that a religious outside of his cell is as dead 
as a fish out of water. Let your cell be in the wounded side of the 
crucified, where you will find self-knowledge and knowledge of his 
goodness. 

So arise now with a great and burning desire. Go and get you into 
that sweet dwelling place. No one, neither man nor devil, will be 
able to take from you the grace of God, nor hinder your coming at 
last to the end you desire—to see God, to enjoy God! I will say no 
more. Only be obedient unto death, following the Lamb who is the 
way and the rule. Bathe yourselves in his blood, hide yourselves in 
his wounds. May you always know the sweet and holy delight of his — 
presence. Live in charity, loving one another. 

Sweet Jesus, Jesus love. 


THE CONGREGATION OF ADORATION 
REPARATRICE 


BY 
KATHERINE CHOLMLEY 


CENTENARY of a special work of reparation falls in this 
year, 1948. It is carried on by contemplative nuns who seek 
by adoration to make reparation for blasphemy and for the 
neglect of God. The Blessed Sacrament is exposed day and 
night in their chapels. All the round of the clock the Sisters 
come in turn, two at least at a time, to pray in silence for 
an hour. They seek union with the Eucharistic Heart of Jesus, 
offering through it, and with it, praise and love, and supplication for 
sinners. 

It was a marked privilege for the Congregation of Adoration 
Reparatrice to be allowed to have Perpetual Exposition. Theirs was 
a pioneer work. In 1848 the practice was a novelty in the Church, 
and because a novelty, inevitably regarded with suspicion. Even 
now there are Catholics who do not seem to appreciate the value 
of Exposition. They do not perceive the tremendous graces that 
radiate from the Monstrance, or realise how near it brings our Lord 
to those who kneel before him. Up to 1848 Exposition, apart from 
the Forty Hours, was not greatly known. It was only something 
extraordinary, some dire calamity, some urgent need for imploring 
the mercy of God, that would prompt men to bring the Host from 
the Tabernacle and set it before the eyes of the faithful. We have 
come to a time in the history of the world which is itself extra- 
- ordinary. The Church is faced by a determined enemy—atheistic 
Communism. The people are becoming more and more material in 
outlook. Our Lord is either unknown, forgotten or ignored. Family 
life is perverted. People work only for money, and when they get 
it, waste it on luxuries and frivolities. To counteract this the Church 
has set up the Blessed Sacrament in the monstrance that God may 
receive incessant adoration and that souls may be recalled to a 
simple, humble, wholesome way of life. 

The Foundress of the Congregation of Adoration Reparatrice was 
a remarkable woman. Her parents had both drifted away from the 
Faith, yet Theodolinda Dubouche grew up with a sharp longing after 
God. One day in each year of her childhood was specially memorable 
—the Feast of Corpus Christi. Madame Dubouche used to allow one 
of the altars for the Féte Dieu Procession to be set up in the garden 
of their house and Theodolinda was given flowers to strew before 
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the Host. She looked at the Host and was enthralled. She knew that 
here was Jesus. She desired him. 

Theodolinda grew up beautiful and fascinating: she knew how 
to play her part in society; but she had an extremely determined 
and independent nature that made it possible for her to resist the 
evil influences of her own home. She was brought up in a worldly 
and atheistic atmosphere. To escape from the frivolity which 
wearied and distressed her she gave herself to study and painting, 
for she was an artist of some accomplishments. These things were 
of intense interest to her, and for a time they seemed sufficient. 
It seemed as if the world would claim her, even if innocently; 
yet she could not remain satisfied with external things. Music 
delighted her, and could so enchant her that she would be drawn 
to the thought of heaven, and forget all else but that. 

‘By one way and another she was galled to look after the sick. 
The easy, pleasant ways of life were not to be hers. She saw 
suffering, she saw sorrow. She went with understanding into the 
homes of the poor, and saw what they endured. God was not only 
Beauty in himself; he had come into this world to know sorrow and 
death. She was slowly being shown the way she should go. Her 
mother fell ill, and had to be nursed. This Theodolinda did faith- 
fully and lovingly. Madame Dubouche came back to the practice 
of the Faith after a lapse of fifty years. When she died M. Dubouche 
asked his daughter to remain with him always. This promise she 
made, but even while she gave to him, in his old age, all the care 
that she could, she became increasingly aware of a desire for soli- 
tude. Prayer: silence: God alone—this must be her way of life. 
What should she seek on her father’s death but the life of Carmel? 

M. Dubouche, who also by now had come back to the practice 
of the Faith, had agreed that they should make their home in a 
house belonging to the Carmelite convent in the rue d’Enfer in 
Paris. Theodolinda constantly sought counsel of the Prioress, and 
was guided by her in the paths of the spiritual life. But she was not 
called herself to be a Carmelite. She was to do something more. 
What that was she began to understand through a dream that was 
sent to her in 1847. She saw a plaster image of the thorn-crowned 
head of Christ which, as she gazed on it, became alive and was 
transfigured by a divine glory. It bent to kiss her, and two drops 
of blood fell upon her mouth. She heard clearly the words: ‘Thou 
art my well-beloved. I have chosen thee. These two drops of blood 
from my mouth I give thee for sinners’. At first Theodolinda 
accounted this only a dream. But twice more the vision was sent 
to her, once at Communion and once when she was making the Way 
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of the Cross and praying that Jesus would imprint his likeness on 
her heart as he had done on the veil of Veronica. 

She who had painted pictures of the saints from models now 
made a painting of this vision. The crown of thorns is covered with 
a long white veil which she regarded as a symbol of the hidden life 
of the Eucharist. 

1848 was the year of riots in Paris. In February Theodolinda, 
grieved by the outrages of the Revolution, sought for a means to 
make reparation. She gained permission for her picture of the Holy 
Face to be set over the altar of the Carmelite chapel for forty days. 
A Mass of Reparation was daily offered before it, and in response 
to her pleading a number of people came there faithfully, day after 
day, to pray before the picture and the Blessed Sacrament. They 
felt strongly that this should not be a matter of days or weeks: it 
should be permanent. They asked her to form an Association of 
Reparation. Very shyly she went to Mer Affre, the Archbishop of 
Paris, with this suggestion. She found him very ready to agree to 
it, granting that she could get a sufficient number of adorers, for 
his one aim in life was the glory of God. By June she had gathered 
two thousand Associates. If was in this same month that Mer Affre 
stood on the barricades of St Antoine and cried to the revolutionary 
mob as they shot him down, ‘I offer my life for the salvation of 
Paris!’ Whilst he lay in state Theodolinda came and kissed his 
feet, beseeching him to bless and further her work. 

During the Octave of Corpus Christi, when the Revolution was 
at its worst, the Associates came to pray before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment exposed in the Carmelite chapel. They might see death as 
they passed along the streets; they might court death; they came 
_not only by day, but by night also. At the end they pleaded for one 
night longer. 

During this extra night, the Vigil of the Feast of the Sacred 
Heart, Theodolinda received a further vision in which our Lord 
commissioned her to found a Religious Congregation. ‘I must have 
_ soulg always before me’, he said, ‘to receive my life. They in their 
turn will communicate this life to souls who are living in the world.’ 

Theodolinda had already been training some young girls in the 
spiritual life, and these became the first novices of the new Con- 
eregation. As she had originally desired to be a Carmelite, and as 
she was indebted to the inspiration of Carmel, the habit of Adoration 
Reparatrice nuns was adapted from that of Carmel. She desired 
only simplicity—the quiet brown habit with the black veil of the 
great saint of Avila, after whom she called herself Mary ‘Teresa of 
the Heart of Jesus. The distinguishing mark of the Congregation 
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was the bronze cross hanging from a red ribbon, bearing on one 
side a monstrance, and on the other a representation of the Holy 
Face. 

Mother Mary Teresa had a deep spiritual wisdom which enabled 
her to mould the character of a community to take on this pioneer 
work in the Church in order to honour the Blessed Sacrament. Her 
daughters were to be simple in every way—simple and gentle in 
demeanour, simple in speech, simple in their mode of penance. 
There were to be no lay Sisters. All were to take a share in the 
housework. That was safe and wholesome. It made them like our 
Lady at Nazareth, who spent so much time in household tasks. 
They were to seek to be little, humble and hidden. Quietly and 
simply they were to learn detachment, not as a negative thing 
but as a means to love. 'I'o be withdrawn from the world, from the 
desire for possessions, from selfishness, in order to centre love on 
him who emptied himself to become obedient to the death, even 
the death of the cross: that was to be their aim. Love was to be 
their motive, love their goal, und withal they were to be tranquil, 
contented, cheerful. She set St Joseph as the great exemplar of 
the hidden life. Nothing hid a soul so much, she said, as the 
exterior of an ordinary life. Even as St Joseph’s wonderful sanctity 
was hidden by an ordinary life of labour, so were their lives to be 
hidden under ordinary work and speech. They had before them as 
their supreme model, Jesus, silent, unknown to the world, patient 
obedient. He must live in their hearts. It must be Jesus who prayed 
in them, Jesus who suffered in them. 

Mother Mary Teresa founded houses not only at Paris but at 
Lyons and Chalons. At Paris, on November 8, 1855, the chapel 
caught fire. The woodwork had been newly varnished, and soon 
it was all ablaze. Mother Mary Teresa strove heroically to rescue 
the monstrance from the midst of the flames, but she was beaten 
back. Escape seemed impossible. She knelt down, expecting to 
die in the smoke and fire. A fireman discovered her, half suffocated 
and unconscious. 

As she lay on her .bed she murmured with distress that she had 
not taken sufficient care of the Blessed Sacrament. Perhaps the 
privilege of perpetual Exposition would be withdrawn. But that was 
not to be so. She had struggled to save the Host. Her lips had been 
blistered and her eyelids burnt away by the fire about the altar. 
Never again could she close her eyes: never know proper rest. 
She lived for another eight years with her sight impaired, suffering 
always from the burns on her face and hands. She was misunder- 
stood, misjudged, and her work was attacked; but in the end she 
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died in peace, the work firmly established and blessed. 

The Congregation of Adoration Reparatrice is a comparatively 
small one. There are nine Houses in France and England. The 
communities of these Houses, who live for God alone, must bring 
down countless blessings on London, Liverpool and the other cities 
in which they carry on their devoted life of prayer which atones 
for the irreligion of the world. By silence they make amends for 
unkind talk and all the sins of the tongue; by sacrifice for all the 
indulgence of the present day. Outside the world is feverishly 
restless: people rush after pleasure, money. excitement; they want 
they know not what. The nuns keep still before the monstrance. 
They draw their life from the Eucharistic sun. They find Jesus in 
the stillness of their own hearts. They seek to forget self. Their 
horizon is the wide one of the glory of God, and the salvation of 
souls. 

Nor is the work confined to the nuns alone. Mother Mary Teresa 
desired from the outset that it should be carried out. into the world. 
She wished to link up souls living in the world with her nuns. Up 
_ to the age of forty she had herself lived in the world: she had been 
a contemplative in the world. She knew how to guide other souls 
to be likewise, to live the life of recollection and prayer, even though 
they had a family to care for, or a job at an office. In so far as* 
possible they should live the life of silence: their life should centre 
round adoration; they should share the nun’s life of simplicity, 
humility and little hidden sacrifices. Abandonment to the will of 
God, the acceptance of the trials of life, small self-denials made 
for the salvation of souls, the way of love which humble souls so 
readily understand: these she set before layfolk also. She impressed 
on those whom she thus trained as Reparatrices that they should 
be very glad of the small humiliations that may be the lot of 
anyone, of contempt and of failure. Of these things were formed 
the veil of Veronica, and they should rejoice when it fell upon 
them. Not self, but Jesus: he should be ever before the eyes of their 
mind, in the beauty of his divinity, in the beauty of his passion, 
the one thing to be desired, the one person to be loved. 
Everything in this life of contemplation should bear the seal of 
reparation. The adoration of the nuns and of the layfolk associated 
with them should atone for those souls who refuse to adore God; 
their gratitude for all who are ungrateful; their acknowledgment 
of dependence for those who think they have no need of God; their 
love for those who treat him with coldness and indifference. 
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REVIEWS 


PsaLMS AND CANTICLES OF THE Breviary. By Richard J. Foster, 
S.T.L., L.8.8. (The Mercier Press; 15s-) 


There can be nothing but praise for this book. But why wasn’t it 
done fifty years ago? When a young man had the temerity to tell 
Tennyson that anybody could have written Enoch Arden if only he 
had thought of it the poet is said to have replied: “Yes; but it was I 
who happened to think of it!’ Father Foster, who is the Professor of 
Sacred Scripture at Oscott College, has happily thought of a good 
thing; but only an expert could have done it so thoroughly well. 

The book covers the Psalms and Canticles of the Divine Office 
from Sunday Matins to Saturday Compline. What the author has 
done is to introduce each psalm in its proper setting, outlining the 
circumstances that gave rise to it, so that it has a background of 
reality that helps the reader to understand why it was written and 
what it means. A simple explanation follows, with an application 
of its teaching to everyday life. A further point in the book’s favour 
is that the new version of the Psalter has been used throughout. 

Father Vincent McNabb once admitted to the present reviewer 
that he recited ‘whole tracts of the psalms with an act of faith in 
their meaning’, which may suggest that Father Foster’s work will 
-not be without value to many a ‘Master in Israel’. To the young 
subdeacon, as well as to the religious novice who says the Divine 
Office, the book must come as a boon beyond all price. Elderly 
priests may be inclined to regret that a copy of it was not available 
as a companion to their first Breviary. 

Every Novice Master—and Novice Mistress—should order a dozen 
copies at once. With the Psalms and Canticles rubbing shoulders 
with Father Martindale’s delightfully inspiring Sweet Singer of 
Israel, and the new English translation of the Psalter by Mgr. R. 
Knox, our young men and women can now embark upon the Divine 
Office with interest and enthusiasm. Fortunately for them, Father 
Foster has made the recitation of it a happy adventure. O si sic antea! 

Epwin Essex, O.P. 


By Jacos’s Wen: A planned retreat by Archbishop James Leen, 
C.8.Sp. (Burns Oates; 12s. 6d.) 


Mgr Leen is an Irishman who is bishop of Port Louis, Mauritius, 
and the retreat of which By Jacob’s Well is the record was delivered 
in French. It has now been translated into English—one had almost 
said Irish—by Father Edward Leen. These circumstances explain 
an angularity of language which mars what is otherwise a notable 
book. ‘God awaits your decision: He would know what is your 
election.’ ‘They are exposed to indulge in a sense of false security.’ 
‘The sacrament condescends in a marvellous way.’ We mention such 
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infelicities—and they are numerous—only to urge the prospective 
reader to go beyond them. For the Archbishop’s retreat is a magnifi- 
cent survey of Catholic doctrine, solid, objective, truly theological. 
On this sturdy foundation he develops a spirituality which should 
be of the greatest assistance for the members of religious orders 
with whom he is primarily concerned. By Jacob’s Well will be par- 
ticularly useful for those who have to make a private retreat. It is 
comparable to the classic work of Bishop Hedley, and should take 
its place with it in the libraries >f all religious houses. 

The typography and general format of the publications of Messrs. 
Burns Oates and Washbourne are now so invariably excellent that 
one takes them for granted. Nevertheless one is glad to acknowledge 
this important factor in the presentation of the printed word. Even 
the most lofty spirituality can be assisted—or hindered—in its effect 
by the material circumstances of paper, print and design. 


NRE de 


Monsizur PortTaL—PRETRE DE LA Mission 1885-1926. By H. 
Hemmer. (Bloud and Gay; n.p.) 


The Abbé Portal, with Lord Halifax, was the inspirer and original 
driving force of the movement which led to the re-examination of 
Anglican Orders and later to the Malines Conversations. Throughout 
its course that movement was dominated by the excessive optimism 
of both men, an optimism which originated in a failure to grasp 
the real and complex nature of 20th century Anglicanism. Far too 
great an emphasis was laid on the possibility and the practicability 
of corporate reunion between the Church of England as such and 
the Catholic Church, and this led to the breakdown of the move- 
ment, after the last of the Malines Conversations, in the form in 
which they had sponsored it. 
~ Their pioneer work however has not been lost and an eirenic 
spirit which they generated still persists and grows, though its 
activity is likely to take a more realistic form in the future. This 
life of M. Portal will be of value to all who are interested in the 
development of reunion work on eirenic lines, the more so because 
it has been edited by, though owing to his death it did not receive 
“its final form from, M. le Chanoine Hippolyte Hemmer, himself 
one of the participants in the later stages of the Malines Conver- 
sations and a devoted friend of M. Portal. 

The biography tells of a life of many-sided activity and great 
devotion but it is instructive in revealing how little knowledge M.. 
Portal had of the Church of England. He treated it always as if 
it were to be compared with one of the autocephalous Eastern 
Churches with an unbroken ‘Catholic’ tradition, so that he felt justi- 
fied in claiming that individual conversion ought to be consistently 
discouraged. He told a meeting of Anglo-Catholics in London (p. 80) 
that as far as sacramental doctrine was concerned there were no 
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irreconcilable differences between the Anglican formularies and the 
teaching of the Council of Trent; a half truth which clearly reveals 
his innocence with regard to the Anglican actuality, an innocence 
which some Anglo-Catholics, with far less justification are too prone 
to share. A well known conversation, on the occasion of his first visit 
to England, with Bishop Mandell Creighton, then of Peterborough, 
(p. 47) shows again how radical such misunderstandings could be. 
It is safe I think to say that reunion work will never again be pur- 
sued in this country in such an atmosphere of unreality, and M. 
Portal’s life and work have this great value that they show clearly 
where the mistakes in the movement of which he was leader and 
inspirer were made. 
Henry StJoun, O.P. 


OpE IN Honour or THE Hoty Immacutate Most BLESSED GLORIOUS 
Lapy MoruHer or Gop aNpD Ever VirGin Mary. Translated from the 
original Greek, with a Foreword by Fr Vincent McNabb, O.P., 
S.T.M. With Notes by D.A. (Oxford, Blackfriars Publications ; 
3s. 6d.) 


Legend connects the composition of this Ode in honour of our 
Lady with the events of the year 626, when the Patriarch Sergius 
led his people in interceding with the Mother of God to save Con- 
stantinople, the ‘New Rome’, then threatened by barbarian invasion 
just as the ‘Old’ had been two centuries earlier in the time of Pope 
Leo. Whether or no Sergius himself, or one of his clergy, be in 
fact the author of this liturgical hymn, found in the Byzantine 
Horologion, it is certain that it is one of the most beautiful of 
Marian devotions, and we are grateful to the late Fr Vincent 
MeNabb for having given it to us in this lovely English rendering: 
May we hope that the Akathistos be not reserved solely for the 
private prayer of Western Catholics? It is eminently suitable for 
public recitation: priest and people alternating in the salutations of 
the Oikoi, and all joining in: ‘Hail! Bride Unbrided’. This edition 
has been finely printed and set up by the Ditchling Press. 

GC. Das 


Our Lapy or Licut. Translated and abridged from the French of 
Chanoine C. Barthas and Pére J. da Fonesca, 8.J. (Clonmore and 
Reynolds, Dublin; 10s. 6d.) 


This book is divided into five parts, The Apparitions, The Pilgrim- 
age, The Seers, Miracles, Documentary Part. In my opinion the 
first and third parts—the Apparitions and the Seers—could well 
have been combined. The book is readable, useful and stirring. 

We need a great deal of literature about Fatima, for the events 
which took place there are of vital importance. Someone has recently 
said that it looked as if things were now growing so desperate and 
men so unthoughtful of God that his Blessed Mother was taking 
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things more and more into her own hands and saying: ‘I will make 
men listen’. Certainly our Lady has spoken at Fatima quite as 
definitely as she spoke at Lourdes and her actions at Fatima and 
the great miracle which she promised for the 13th of October, 1917, 
and obtained, were quite terrific and utterly startling. 

If this book makes men heed our Lady of Fatima it will have 
achieved its purpose. I think it will. It is a good book. 


Gi BEe 


TaLKs For THE Monru or May. By J. A. F. Nutt. (Burns Oates; 
2s. 6d.). 


This is a small book of eighty-four pages. It contains thirty-two 
small falks on our Lady taken for the most part from the Gospel of 
St Luke, which is our Lady’s Gospel. Except the last six talks, all 
are taken from the first two chapters of St Luke, and these chapters 
as we know are almost verbally the answers of our Blessed Lady to 
his questions. 

The talks are sound in doctrine. They are fresh. Not one paragraph 
is dull. They will surely help to a greater love of God’s Holy Mother. 


| Our Lapy or Sorrows: A Book of Meditations. By Hilary M. 
Morris, O.S.M. (Burns Oates; 6s. Od.). 


This is a good book. There is much profitable reading in it. The 
meditations are simple and concise. The first part of the book con- 
sisting of some fifty pages has twenty-six short meditations. Some 
meditations contain three, others only two main paragraphs and 
always there is given us an idea, a thought worth turning over in 
our mind, 

We like these brief reflections, chiefly for their naive simplicity 
and we feel that the author has given us the things that he has him- 
self pondered over in his mind. 

The second part of the book (fifty pages) deals with the Seven 
Sorrows of our Lady. To each of the Sorrows is linked a Gift of the 
Holy Spirit. One feels that the association of each Sorrow with a Gift 
may be arbitrary, still it seems successful. The book can be recom- 
_mended to all ‘simple’ souls. We should never forget that we owe a 
debt of gratitude to our Mother because She suffered with Him for 
us. This little book will help us to pay Her that debt. 

Tur Mysticat Ross. By Father Hubert, O.F.M.Cap. (The Mercier 

Press; 5s.) 


We can never hear enough about our Lady. We call Her our 
Blessed Lady, our own most beautiful woman. She is the Lady of a 
thousand titles. Because we love Her, we give Her all sorts of lovely 
names, pet-names we might say. We call Her ‘Ivory Tower , Golden 
House’, ‘Heaven’s Gate’, ‘Star of the Dawn’, ‘Ark of the Covenant’. 
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There would seem to be no end to the titles we might call Her,’ 
because the best we can say of Her falls so far short of Her unsur- 
passable dignity. 

Fr Hubert has given us a little book of seventy-nine pages, having 
for title one of the loveliest of Her pet-names. ‘The Mystical Rose’ 
is the heading of the first chapter. Other chapter headings are 
‘Mother of God’, ‘Virgin of Virgins’, ‘Mother of Christ’, ‘Mother of 
Divine Grace’. —~ 

Readers will find this book a great inspiration. Not that there is 
anything here that is not in other books, but there is an obvious love 
and sincerity about the author which is very attractive. 

I do not like the frontispiece, but then ‘de gustibus non disputan- 
dum’. The book deserves to become popular, for many people will 
find it very moving. IPeCe 
St Domryic In Earty Tuscan Parntine. By George Kaftal, D.Phil. 

(Blackfriars Publications; 7s. 6d.) 

The first volume in the new Blackfriars series of illustrated books 
is such remarkably good value for money that the reviewer—amazed 
by this elegant presentation of forty paintings of St Dominic—may 
take for granted the erudition and industry of Dr Kaftal in editing it. 
For the immediate appeal of the book is frankly the joyous assembly 
of these early portraits, bearded or unbearded, young or middle-aged, 
alone or in a triptych group: all, in their different accents, proclaim- 
ing the impact of St Dominic and his ideal on men who were young 
enough in heart to marvel and rejoice. The arrangement of the book 
is tactful, so that the pictures themselves appear in their own right. 
Later one can turn to Dr Kaftal’s careful commentary, with its 
record of origin and date and dimensions. His preface, too, gives just 
what is necessary to appreciate St Dominic’s achievement, so that 
the paintings are rescued from the art gallery and are restored to the 
times and places that give them their deepest meaning. 

There are fifteen portraits and twenty-five ‘scenes’ from St Domi- 
nic’s life, the latter accompanied by extracts from the biography of 
Theodoric of Appoldia (1290). The reproductions (in black-and-white) 
dre invariably excellent, and the triple achievement of editor, pub- 
lisher and printer deserves—and will surely receive—the grateful 
acknowledgment of all who love St Dominic and his Order. The 
volumes to come, which will deal with St Catherine of Siena, St 
Peter Martyr and St Thomas Aquinas, will be awaited with im- 
patience. LE. 


Tue Lire or Newman. By Robert Sencourt. (Dacre Press; 21s.) 


In attempting to write a comprehensive biography of Newman, one 
cannot help feeling that Mr Sencourt has rushed in where angels have 
feared to tread. For surely, there is some remarkable reason for the 
fact that, despite an enormous amount of literature on the different 
aspects of his life and work, no full biography of Newman has ever 
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been written? One would give the answer that it is precisely because 
of Newman’s towering greatness that no individual writer has been 
able to “speak with authority’ on more than one aspect of his life and 
work. Wilfrid Ward was able to deal in general with Newman the 
Catholic. Meynell, Barry and Lewis May were each able in their own 
incomparable ways to give an exquisite portrait. Mr R. C. Middleton 
has written recently on Newman and Bloxham; and now we have 
Maisie Ward’s ‘The Young Mr Newman’. The main literary produc- 
tions of the Centenary Celebrations three years ago were volumes of 
essays. And one cannot help feeling that the long essay by a specialist 
is the best means of portraying one whose life and influence were so 
manifold. ‘The whole Newman’ can thus only be found kaleido- 
scopically. 

Mr Sencourt has to our mind attempted the impossible. All the 
same, the Dacre Press has given us a handsome production to add to 
our Newman shelves and, apart from that, the book hag its import- 
ance if only for the quotations from previously unpublished Pusey 
House and other papers. Our confidence is further established by the 
fact that Father Henry Tristram, of the Birmingham Oratory, with- 
out question the greatest living authority on Newman, has lent his 
support to the author. And whilst Mr Sencourt’s line is too light and 
artistic to plumb the magnificent depths of the real Newman, he has 
done a pleasing work and perhaps fulfilled some purpose for the 
ordinary reader. Here, however, the absence of chronology, especially 
in the earlier part, has confused rather than clarified the issue. The 
whole setting up of the Oratory in England has been over-simplified; 
and in concentrating on the person of Newman himself, the author 
has to some extent minimised or vitiated the characters of those great 
Victorians who enter on the Newman scene. The gigantic mental and 
spiritual stature of men like Manning and Gladstone and Mark 
Pattison and Dean Church does not really emerge. We must con- 
eratulate Mr Sencourt on his intrepidity ; but we still think he has 
attempted the impossible. 

GorDON WHEELER. 


Tur ANGEL OF THE ScHooLs. By Teresa Lloyd. (Duckett; 1s.) 


Like many plays which depict scenes rather than tell a story, this 
little play needs to be seen, rather than read. The short episodes from 
the life of the great St Thomas Aquinas seem disjointed as one reads 
them. They give very little idea of the personality of the Saint; they 
seem not to hang together. But when produced—and the production 
should be very simple and dignified—it would surely strike one 
differently. The music especially, and the plain-chant rendering of 
the ‘Ecce Panis’ and the other liturgical hymns written by St Thomas 
would make the whole difference to the impression given by the play. 
The last scene, after the death of St Thomas, with the singing in 
plainsong of the ‘Adoro Te’, twice introduced as suggested in the 
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stage directions, would bring the little play to a beautiful close, 
leaving the audience with a wordless impression of the Saint himself 
in a way which the dialogue alone could never do. | 
This play is full of possibilities, and very well worth producing. 
; FFLORENS Roc#. 


EXTRACTS 


WaicH ARE THE EssuntiaL Sprriruan Books? Témoigne Chretien 
has been conducting an enquiry into spiritual reading, and in the 
course of it has interviewed leading French Catholics—Fathers Don- 
coeur and Daniélou, Paul Claudel and Daniel Rops among them. In 
the issue for May 14 Father Congar gives his list. 

The books that have most affected me are those which concern 
my own vocation. But I have profited from the works of non- 
catholics, from the wonderful Story of a Russian Pilgrim, Hebert’s 
Throne of David, Nygren’s Eros and Agape, Wischer’s Das Chris- 

‘tuszeugnis des Alten Testaments. .. . Again there are books which 
are more literary than spiritual in the technical sense, such as The 
Brothers Karamazov or Claudel’s Annonce. 

If I were asked to name a list of books to take with me to a desert 
island, I would choose the Carmelites—the great St Teresa, St 
John of the Cross and St Thérese of Lisieux’s marvellous Auto- 
biography. I should include the Imitation, for even though it be 
little adapted to normal life in the world, it would be suitable for’ 
such a monastic existence. It has, in any case, something to say— 
and that something is profoundly true—to every soul. The Bible; 
that goes without saying. Also the Pensées of Pascale. It was the 
only book, apart from a pocket Bible, that I was able to keep when 
I was taken prisoner during the war. 

Other books that I should choose would be Martel’s Letters, 
Légaut’s Prayers of a Believer, Sertillange’s Notre Vie. Then there 
are the great theological works—Mohler, and Cerfaux’s Theology 
of the Church according to St Paul. 

‘SACRAMENTUM OrRDINIS’, the Apostolic Constitution on Holy Orders, 
is printed in Nouvelle Revue Théologique (Louvain) for May, to- 
gether with a commentary by Pere Delchard on the importance of 
this papal document. 


‘The tradition of the instruments does not constitute the substance 
of the sacrament, for otherwise the Church could not modify any- 
thing on this point... . The Pope affirms that the tradition of the 
instruments is not even necessary for the validity of the sacrament. 
And here we pass to the plane of the essential determination of 
rites so far as they are sensible objects and elements, which the 
Church can specify, because our Lord intended her to possess a 
real liberty of that sort’. 
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lirupes (June) includes Romano Guardini’s address ‘In search of 
Peace’, given at the close of the Semaine des Intellectuels catho- 
liques in Paris. 
‘The decisive point must be that man should re-establish things in, 
their true order. That order has its foundation in God, the living 
God, Creator, Lord and Judge. The essence of all order is obedience 
to God. From that starting-point man can also create order in him- 
self, between his own powers and his own life. . .’ 
Irish Ecciesiastican Recorp (June) has an interesting account of 
Missions in Ireland to Non-Catholies by Father D. Cummings, 
C.SS.R., and finds room for Dom Aelred Watkin’s continuing doubts 
about the New Psalter. 


Revver D’Ascerique ET DE Mystriqux (Toulouse) in its latest number 
has a profoundly important ‘article on ‘The Encyclical Mediator Dei 
and Spirituality’ in which Pere Cavallera underlines the Pope’s 
warnings about an exaggerated emphasis on the objective element 
in prayer and the spiritual life. 

La Revue NovuveE.ue (Brussels) for June 15 has a pre-view of the 
Lambeth Conference and a further instalment of Daniel-Rops’ survey 
of the history of the Church. 


THe SuppLeMentT to ‘La Vik SpiriruELLE’ (No. 5) is devoted to 
‘Adaptations of the Religious Life’, with articles by, among others, 
Mer Aneel (on religious Poverty), Pere Omez, O.P. (on Obedience), 
and Abbot Basset (on Community Life and Brotherly Charity). 
Vira Cristiana (Florence) has, in its June number, a valuable study 
of Pere de Caussade. 

Rivista pr Vira SpirirvALe (Rome) reflects the Carmelite tradition 
of spirituality at its highest, and the most recent number boldly 
presents the classical ascetic teaching of the Church as the primary 
answer to our current ills. The same issue has an interesting study 
on ‘The Bucharistic Life of the primitive Church’. 

Esprir ev Vin, the new quarterly review published by the Benedic- 
tines of Maredsous, covers a field as wide as its name suggests. The 
first two numbers have included .articles by authors of very varied 
allegiance (Cyril Connolly appears in translation), and an informed 
Chronique on ‘spiritual currents in contemporary England’ reflects 
the inexhaustible interest of Continental Catholics in the affairs of 
the Church of Mngland. 

CoNncERNING THE Horny Spirit, a supplementary issue of the Eastern 
Churches’ Quarterly (2s.), prints the papers read at the Oxford Con- 


ference of October, 1947. 
PRA GUSTATOR. 


COUN TAR el 


for AUGUST 
is devoted to the subject of 


THE CATHOLIC FAITH 


That, of course, is the subject to which every issue 
of the magazine has been, and will be, dedicated. A 
subscription costs twelve shillings a year, and there 
is no charge for postage to any part of the world. 
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A ROSARY CHAIN 


By Sister Mary Dominic, O.P. (5s. 6d.) 


‘Delicate poems inspired by the words of Holy 
Scripture provide the reading matter of this extremely 
attractive book’. (Catholic Times). 


‘These few precious leaves have been chosen for their 
strictly practical value to the lover of the Rosary’. 
(Catholic Herald). 


‘How is it possible to produce such a beautiful 
volume, handset and printed on handmade paper, for 
a mere 5/6?’ (The Pylon). 
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